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by Marcus Cunliffe 


Understanding George Washington—the man—inevita- 
bly demands understanding of his contemporaries. Unlike 
fellow Virginians and Founding Fathers Jefferson and 
Madison, the Washington we know after 250 years is 
more the product of what others—his contemporaries and 
historians—have said and written about him than he is 
the product of his own words. 

What we have now is a man’s reputation, his legend— 
our national myth. Ingrained into the consciousness of all 
Americans, the idea of George Washinton is as much our 
birthright as was the Constitution he upheld as president. 
It might even be said that the idea of America is insepara- 
ble from the images we have of the father of our nation. 

In this special GWTimes commemorating the 250th an- 
niversary of our university namesake’s birth, University 
Professor Marcus Cunliffe, one of the foremost authori- 
ties on George Washington, provides the hows and whys 
of the man’s fluctuating reputation.—Editor 


—— 


GEORGE: WASHINGTON’S 


PRODIGIOUS 


METAMORPHOSIS 


From Hero...to Human...to Demigod 


mericans, it has been understated, are a contentious 

people, and they’ve changed little in this respect since 
1775, the year George Washington took command of the 
colonies’ beleaguered armed forces. One thing they were 
able to agree on, however, especially that year, was the 
greatness of Washington. His reputation had grown in the 
colonies from the mid-1750s to the point where it was 
known in the royal courts of Europe. 

Since Washington’s death in 1799, historians have been 
evaluating and re-evaluating the man and his various roles 
as a military leader, husband and father, president, and 
statesman. He has been called a hero, then demoted to 
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mere human status following revelations of his personal 
imperfections and frailties. But in recent times, Wash- 
ington has been elevated to almost superhuman status—a 
demigod, if you will. Certainly it has been a prodigious 
metamorphosis for this country’s first president. 

Tributes began to pour in upon him long before his 
death. His birthday—February 22, or February 11 ac- 
cording to the old unreformed calendar—was already as- 
suming the status of a national holiday. In the 19th cen- 
tury, anniversaries of his birth, or of his inauguration as 
president (April 1789), were increasingly prominent pub- 
lic rituals. 

At the semi-centennial of his presidential inauguration 
in 1839, the tributes included a two-hour speech from ex- 
President John Quincy Adams and a special ode com- 
posed by the poet William Cullen Bryant. At the 1889 
centennial gala in New York City, President Benjamin 
Continued on page 8 


Jonathan Kozol’s 
Revolution 


.-.there’s no liberty for one who can’t 
write a letter to his or her elected 
representative,” Jonathan Kozol insists. 


His father calls him ‘‘the last radical.” Indeed, 
Jonathan Kozol, the 42-year-old Boston educa- 
tor and author of the searing Death at an Early 
Age: The Destruction of the Hearts and Minds 
of Negro Children in the Boston Public Schools, 
which won the National Book Award in 1967, 
espouses revolution. But it’s a peaceful one—a 
revolution to eradicate illiteracy. 

Speaking at a GW School of Education and 
Human Development-sponsored teachers’ con- 
ference on teenage/adult literacy, he reasoned: 
“‘We mobilize during war and for disease. In the 
1980s we have to do it because of the pestilence 
of mass illiteracy in the land.” 

One out of five American adults, or 23 million 
people, are ‘‘functionally illiterate,” according 
to Kozol. Broken down ethnically, 16 percent of 
white, 44 percent of black and 56 percent of His- 
panic people in this country cannot read or write 
well enough to understand a want-ad or fill out a 
job application. 

‘We speak of liberty and justice for all, but 
there’s no liberty for one who can’t write a letter 
to his or her elected representative,” he says. 


Harry Natchayan—The Washington Post 


“And who does the elected representative repre- 
sent if 20 percent of the populace can’t read 
enough to make independent judgments? A vote 
based on exposure only to TV is a conditioned 
reflex. A white rat could do it as well as you 
or I,’”’ 

Kozol proposes a national revolution, a cru- 
sade to wipe out illiteracy. ‘“‘The backbone of the 
tragedy could be broken in one year with subse- 
quent years of follow-up,” he says optimisti- 
cally. 

This is an appropriate concern for a man who 
five years ago believed students had been system- 
atically duped into feeling history was only 
something that happened in the past. He now be- 
lieves that students can be shown that history is 
what happens to them, that ‘“‘they can make a 
difference.” 

What makes him think U.S. illiteracy can be 
cured so quickly? In a word, Cuba. Kozol’s 1978 
book, Children of the Revolution, based on his 
visits to Cuba in 1976 and 1977, describes the 
sweeping attack Fidel Castro initiated on il- 
literacy in Cuba in 1961. The result: illiteracy 
decreased from 25 to 4 percent in less than a 
year. 

His enthusiasm, he says, may make him seem, 
to some Americans, a Communist sympathizer. 
Not to worry, he says half-jokingly, ‘‘Even 
socialists Occasionally come up with a good 
idea.” 

Jonathan Kozol, the latter-day radical, still 
lives in the racially mixed south end of Boston 
where he taught fourth-grade children in the ear- 
ly 60s and was fired for ‘‘curriculum deviation” 
when he read the work of a black poet. He still 
sees some of his old students and speaks with 
rage-tinged passion about a boy who went to 
great lengths to hide his illiteracy, a process 
that fooled Kozol for some time. 

The boy, Kozol recalls, appeared to read the 
menu when they went out to eat together, but 
he always ordered a hamburger and cola. One 
night, at a seafood restaurant, the boy became 
agitated, fidgety and was anxious to leave soon 
after they arrived. Outside the boy admitted he 
wanted to go to Howard Johnson’s. Kozol real- 
ized the menu there pictured food beside the 
words. 

“*People spend 10 times the energy concealing 
illiteracy that it would take to learn to read,” he 
laments. 


GW Chairman Emeritus E. K. Morris, 
Luther Rice Society Founder, Dies 


E. K. Morris, Hon DPS ’73, chairman emeritus 
of the GW Board of Trustees and founder and 
chairman of the university’s Luther Rice Society 
support group, died November 20 at George 
Washington University Hospital from a heart 
ailment. He was 84. 

A highly respected Washington business and 
civic leader, Morris founded and served as presi- 
dent of Federal Storage Company until 1963, 
when it merged with Security Storage Company 
of Washington. He served as the company’s 
chairman until he retired in 1966. 


He was elected a GW trustee in 1957 and 
chairman of the board in 1965. He held that 
post until 1972, when he was elected an honor- 
ary trustee and chairman emeritus. 

Born in New York City, Morris was educated 
at Berkshire School and Williams College, both 
in Massachusetts, and served in the U.S. Navy 
aviation arm during World War I. After the war, 
he directed athletics at Berkshire School and 
moved to the District of Columbia in 1921. In 
1925 he founded Federal Storage Company. 

In addition to Security Storage, Morris served 
on the boards of Riggs National Bank, Liberty 
National Bank, Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany and Victory Van Corporation. 

He was a past president of many organiza- 
tions, including the Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade and the United Givers Fund, 
now United Way. 

In recognition of his many years of civic 
leadership, George Washington University 
awarded him the honorary Doctor of Public Ser- 
vice degree in 1973. 

He is survived by his wife, the former Teresa 
James. 

The family suggests expressions of sympathy 
be in the form of contributions to the E. K. Mor- 
ris Scholarship Fund, Development Office, 
Library 701, George Washington University, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Luther Rice Society 


Convenes for Gala Evening 


Over 250 of George Washington University’s 
very best friends gathered November | for the 
annual Luther Rice Society Gala at Dorothy 
Betts Marvin Theater. 

Entertainment for the evening was provided 
by soprano Patricia E. Kauffman of Philadel- 
phia, whose programme included the music of 
Handel, Mozart and Schumann, followed by 
lighter fare of selections from Strauss, Die 
Fledermaus and a medley of Lerner and Lowe 
classics. She was accompanied by John S. Bins- 
feld III, who has been organist and choirmaster 
at Philadelphia’s Christ Church since 1964. 

Following the recital, members of the society 
and their guests adjourned to the ballroom to re- 
new acquaintances and enjoy a reception and 
sumptuous buffet supper. 

Members of the Luther Rice Society are those 
who contribute $1,000 or more annually to 
George Washington University. Life member- 
ship is extended to those who contribute $10,000 
or make bequests and endowments of $25,000 or 
more. 


At the reception afterward were Charles E. 
Phillips, LLB ’25, LLM ’26, LLD ’79, 
chairman emeritus of the GW Board of 


A new member of the Luther Rice Society, 
Walter Barton, LLB ’14, who celebrated his 
95th birthday November 7th at the GWU 


In addition to selections from works of 
Handel, Mozart, Schumann and a medley of 
Lerner and Lowe classics, Kauffman also sang 
Scott’s “The Blackbird Song” and “Long 
Time Ago,” Dvorak’s “Song to the Moon” 
and Herbert's “If I Could be a Prima 

Donna. ” 


Trustees, Kauffman, Laura L. Phillips, 
BA ’41, HUM ’79, and F. Elwood Davis, LLB 
"43, university counsel. 


Club, attended the gala with guest Genevieve 
Riviere. 


Parents-Alumni Open House 


Set for February 20 


Parents and alumni will learn more about cur- 
rent activities on the George Washington Uni- 
versity campus during a special open house Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Held as part of the annual February Fest cele- 
bration, Parents-Alumni Open House events in- 
clude traditional student programs and activities 
in the Marvin Center, as well as presentations by 
faculty and staff members. A special reception 
will be held for parents and alumni preceding the 
evening’s highlight, a big band dance. 

Those planning to turn the day into a Wash- 


ington weekend may want to attend the GW 
Residence Hall Association-sponsored ‘‘Mar- 
tha’s Marathon of Birthday Bargains” February 
19 at 8 p.m. in the Marvin Center Ballroom. 
Proceeds from this annual auction help needy 
students with their campus housing expenses. 

A detailed schedule and reservation form will 
be mailed to parents and selected Washington- 
area alumni by January 29. For further informa- 
tion, write or call the Student Activities Office, 
GWU, Marvin Center 425, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 676-6555. 
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Through Her Will, She’s Found a Way 
To Help Women—and the University 


A friend—a U.S. government official before she 
married—couldn’t afford to send her five child- 
ren to college without taking on a job to supple- 
ment her husband’s contribution. Hard as she 
tried, she couldn’t get employment due to her 
long absence from the workforce. 

But, according to Esther C. Lawton, MA °42, 
her friend took the course, ‘‘Developing New 
Horizons for Women,” at GW’s Continuing 
Education for Women Center, now the Center 
for Continuing Education in Washington, and 
“came out a different woman, confident and 
determined to find work. And she did! And I 
firmly believe it was because of that course.” 

This is one of the people Lawton per- 
sonally knows who benefitted from GW’s con- 
tinuing education for women programs. ‘‘Be- 
cause GW has done much toward expanding the 
Opportunities for women in our society,” Law- 
ton has decided to bequeath her Watergate 
apartment to the university. Upon her death, 
the proceeds from the subsequent sale of the 
apartment will be used to establish the David F. 
Lawton Memorial Fund, in memory of her hus- 
band who died in 1966. This fund will help sup- 
port GW’s continuing education for women 
programs. 

“Any university that can help someone like 
my friend to reenter the job market successfully 
deserves this kind of support. I’m just glad I can 
aid this meritorious effort,” Lawton explains. 

Exemplifying the successful woman, Lawton 
has achieved distinction in a variety of business, 
professional and service activities. Although 
both of her degrees, a BA from the University of 
Rochester and an MA from GW, are in langua- 
ges and literature, Lawton chose to pursue a 
career in government. She started out 44 years 
ago as a $1,440-a-year clerk in the U.S. Treasury 
Department, progressing to the department’s 
deputy director of personnel, from which she 
retired in 1980. . 

A well-known expert on personnel manage- 
ment, she has served as a consultant on projects 
for the Pan American Union, the Ford Founda- 
tion, the U.S. Navy Credit Union, and Indiana 
University. She has taught French at GW ‘‘on 
and off since 1946” and is currently an execu- 
tive-in-residence in the School of Government 
and Business Administration, sharing her exten- 
sive knowledge of personnel matters. 

“Between my work at GW and consulting, | 
really haven’t had much time to think about 
retirement,” says the 70-year-old Brooklyn 
Native who also holds active membership in 
many professional organizations, among them 
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‘Public Administration National 


This is the fourth in a series on people 
who have made planned gifts 
to George Washington University 


the D.C. Phi Beta Kappa Association, Executive 
Women in Government, the American Society 
for Public Administration, Federally Employed 
Women, Business and Professional Women’s 
Federation (BP WF), and the Classification and 
Compensation Society. 

She has received numerous honors, including 
the prestigious Federal Women’s Award, the 
highest award for women in the U.S. govern- 
ment, the BPWF Business and Professional 
Woman of the Year Award, honorary life mem- 
bership in the International Personnel Manage- 
ment Association, the Treasury Department Ex- 
ceptional Achievement Award, the Stockberger 
Award for accomplishment in personnel 
management, and the American Society for 
Capital 
Chapter’s Public Service Award. 

Lawton’s concern for women in government 
landed her membership on intergovernmental 
committees exploring the status of women, and 
she made a special study for the Civil Service 
Commission, now the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement, on a program for better utilizing 
women in the government workforce. 

A “deep interest in continuing education for 
women” resulted in her generous gift by will to 
the university. Through such bequests, and also 
through smaller, more modest gifts, GW’s phy- 
sical plant has been expanded and improved and 
its educational programs strengthened and en- 
hanced. 

A will enables you to decide what will be done 
with your property after death. Without this 
document, state laws on intestacy will decide 
your property distribution instead. 

Benefits that a will can provide include giving 
to the charitable institution of one’s choice, re- 
sulting in an estate tax charitable deduction. A 
will can also minimize estate taxes and save un- 
necessary legal expenses. Trusts may be created 
both to lessen taxes and to provide financial 
management for beneficiaries. Guardians can be 
named to look after children and to care for their 
assets. And, most importantly, you—not the 
state—decide to whom your assets will be allo- 
cated and who will serve as your estate’s ex- 
ecutor or trustee. 

You can also specify alternative beneficiaries 
should your first wishes be found unfeasible. For 
example, if GW ever decided to discontinue its 
continuing education for women programs 
(‘‘Hopefully, there won’t be a need for them 
some day,” she says), Lawton has directed that 
the proceeds from the sale of her Watergate 
apartment be used as scholarships for students 
studying in the Romance languages. 

For more information on the planned giving 
opportunities available through George Wash- 
ington University, write or call the Director 
of Planned Giving, Development Office, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6414. 
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Columbian College Doubles Core Courses 


Its Students Must Take 


In the first major revision of the required cur- 
riculum in a decade, the faculty of Columbian 
College has doubled meaningful initiation re- 
quirements—courses which must be taken in two 
areas other than one’s own major—from six 
hours in each area to 12. Incoming freshmen in 
fall 1982 will be the first class to fall under 
the new regulations. 

Why double the requirements? Columbian 
College Dean Calvin D. Linton sums it up: ‘‘It’s 
the major educational issue every liberal arts col- 
lege has had to consider over the years.” The 
current regulations have been in place since 1970 
and were a response, although a partial one, to 
the upheavals of the late ’60s. 

“The pendulum has begun to swing in the 
other direction now toward a more structured 
curriculum,’’ Dean Linton explains. ‘‘Students 
have begun to appreciate more guidance, more 
direction. Some of our students felt the mean- 
ingful initiation requirement was neither initia- 
tion nor meaningful.”’ 

Course requirements now in effect for Colum- 
bian College students require the completion of 
two basic requirements: two English composi- 
tion courses which must be taken the freshman 
year and six hours (two courses) in two of three 
other areas—humanities, natural and mathema- 
tical science, and social science. 

Since a student’s major is in one area, this 
procedure gives students a basic acquaintance 
with the other two. The six-hour blocks can in- 
clude approved introductory courses or advanc- 
ed courses, but can’t included courses which 
must be taken to clear entrance deficiencies or 
applied or ‘‘tool’’ courses in the humanities. 


All science courses have to include laboratory 
instruction. Students are supplied lists of recom- 
mended courses to chose from, but may pick 
others. 

Officials of the GW Student Association 
(GWSA) voiced disapproval of the new require- 
ments. Student leaders worry that transfer 
students especially will be discouraged from at- 
tending GW if credit hours which don’t match 
the expanded GW requirements are lost in the 
process of transfer. ‘‘Students rose up in the 
late 60s not just because of the Vietnam war,” 
reminds GWSA President Doug Atwell, ‘‘but 
for more of a say in how universities are run.” 

One major area not addressed by the change is 
foreign languages. Though earlier Columbian 
College faculty deliberations had restored the re- 
quirement that all Columbian College students 
would take two years of a language, that item 
was omitted in final passage of a simplified ver- 
sion of the regulations. 

And the faculty of the School of Public and 
International Affairs, in separate discussions, 
has rejected the doubling of meaningful initia- 
tion requirements there. ‘‘One of our most pop- 
ular undergraduate majors, international af- 
fairs, already has three years of a foreign langu- 
age as a requirement,” says SPIA Dean Burton 
Sapin. Among other SPIA majors, public affairs 
and urban affairs already require two years of 
foreign language or two years of statistics. ‘Our 
faculty also saw increased difficulties for trans- 
fers in having to complete additional specified 
courses to enter a program which was already in- 
terdisciplinary and quite demanding,’’ Dean Sa- 
pin said. 


Who’s in Charge Here? 


Excerpted from ‘‘The Mission of the University 
Today, ” President Lloyd H. Elliott’s address to 
students, faculty and staff at GW’s fall 1981 
opening convocation. 


Part of the mystery surrounding the modern uni- 
versity is the way it is governed, or the way it 
fails to be governed. ‘‘Who’s in charge?’’ we 
ask. We see by the answer, the nature of the dif- 
ficulty. 

The board of trustees or regents is listed as the 
governing board of the university. However, if a 
prospective student asks the trustees for admis- 
sion, they will both individually and collectively 
say, “‘No, we can’t admit students to study. You 
should apply at the admissions office.”’ 

If the student’s application is borderline, the 
admissions officer will say, ‘‘Your application 
must go to the admissions committee of the col- 
lege.” 

“Well,” the applicant says, ‘“‘who is on the 
admissions committee?’’ 

The admissions officer will reply that a num- 
ber of people, mostly faculty members, serve on 
the committee, some of whom are on campus, 
others are traveling—we’re not quite sure 
where—others are on leave. And still there are 
others who haven’t attended a meeting in several 
years. 

An alumnus may find similar difficulty when, 
having earned a diploma and contributed regu- 
larly over the years, he or she decides the alma 
mater is miseducating its students. ‘‘So,’’ the 
alumnus concludes, “Pll make sure the next 


generation of students comes out knowing more 
about the real world than some recent graduates 
I’ve seen. I’ll give money to establish a required 
course in ‘How to Fix the World.’ ” 

With checkbook in hand, the alumnus asks, 
“Who’s in charge?” It soon becomes clear that 
the president can’t order the new course install- 
ed, and suspicions about the dean’s lack of in- 
fluence are confirmed. The alumnus then learns 
to his or her horror that something called a cur- 
riculum committee must approve new courses. 
The membership is not unlike that of the admis- 
sions committee, except that the chairman is on 
sabbatical and no interim chairman has yet been 
elected. 

The alumnus does get the answer, however, 
pieced together from several conversations, that 
if he or she will supply all the supporting docu- 
ments and wait for a year or two while the com- 
mittee works out from under its present backlog 
of requests and petitions, the suggestion will be 
considered. 

Who’s in charge? In the case of the prospec- 
tive applicant, ultimate responsibility rests with 
a hard-to-find faculty committee. In the case of 
the determined alumnus, final authority rests 
with the entire faculty—if one is persistent 
enough to survive its many layers of committees. 
Finally we answer the question of who’s in 
charge by observing everyone is in charge, which 
means no one is really in charge. 

This curious state of affairs is by design; it is 
not accidental, and it is vital to life in a univer- 
sity. I am neither flippant nor critical when I say 
no one is in charge. The university community is 
such a diverse body of individuals with disparate 
knowledge, skill, interest and motivation that all 
segments are held in balance. This diversity guar- 
antees that no group or individual—no matter 
who they are or how much money they give to 
the institution—will be able to override the many 
interests of the campus community. It means 
also that any one who would direct the interests 
of the institution toward selfish ends will be 
thwarted by the maze of checks and balances at a 
university. The structure through which deci- 
sions are reached guarantees no important mat- 
ter will be decided without thorough debate and 
consideration. 
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First Day of School 


It was the first day of school. I waved to him 
from our 10th-floor balcony, throwing kisses 
until he was no longer in sight. Returning to the 
kitchen, I felt a strange sense of loneliness. We 
have shared so many mornings. 

I knew it was the wrong thing to say, but I 
could not contain my jealousy and had blurted 
out that I hoped he liked his teacher and hoped 
she was ugly and all shriveled up. 

He was glad, he had said, that I packed his 
lunch so flat that it fit nicely into his case. 
(Why is anyone embarrassed at brown-bagging 
it?) Yes, he planned to leave early so that he 
could locate the milk bar, the library and all 
those other rooms so important to days away 
from the familiar. Where would he sit to eat his 
lunch? Would he have time between classes to 
get from one site to another? Should he wear a 
tie? A jacket? Do they still make mock-turtle- 


necks? How would he look in designer jeans? 

He put his arms around me just before going 
out the door and said, ‘“‘Thank you for sug- 
gesting this and for encouraging me, and thank 
you for making my lunch.” 

Odd words from a beginner, but perhaps to 
have been expected on his first day at George 
Washington University. 

My husband is 75. 

—Helen Bryan 
Washington 


This article appeared as a letter to the editor in 
the September 16 Washington Post. The subject, 
James Bryan, a 1927 graduate of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, enrolled in GW Elton Professor of Phil- 
osophy Thelma Z. Lavine’s ‘‘Theories of His- 
tory,” trying, he says, “‘to turn my philosophy 
minor into a major.” 


Gelman Library Begins 


Entrance Policy 


The Melvin Gelman Library has instituted a new 
policy for admission that requires all individuals 
to present identification. Either a GW ID card, a 
driver’s license, or other identification is suffi- 
cient for admission. However, if you enter with 
an ID other than GW’s, you will also be asked to 
register at the turnstiles. 

“This new policy does not restrict access to the 
library,” says Librarian James Alsip. “It only 
gives us more information about those who use 


the library, enabling us to provide a more secure 
library environment which is conducive to study 
and research. This way we can maintain the 
highest level of professional standards in our ser- 
vices. 

“In addition to students, faculty, staff and 
alumni,” Alsip emphasizes, ‘‘we continue to 
welcome our neighbors in the Foggy Bottom/ 
West End area.” 


University Policy 
on Equal Opportunity 


George Washington University does not 
discriminate against any person on the basis of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, handicap 
or veteran status. This policy covers all programs, 
services, policies and procedures of the 
university, including admission to educational 
programs and employment. The university is 
subject to the District of Columbia Human Rights 
Law. 

Inquiries concerning the application of this 
policy and federal laws and regulations 
concerning discrimination in education and 
employment programs and activities may be 
addressed to Dr. Marianne Phelps, Assistant 
Provost for Affirmative Action, George Washington 
University, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or 
to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights, U.S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C. 
20202. 
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Annual Fund Addendum 


Names of several people who contributed to the 
1980-81 Annual Fund did not appear in 
September's GWTimes. Under applicable 
categories, they are: 


National Law Center 
Cecil L. Covington, LLB '39, MPL '40, SJD ’40 
Peter D. Rosenberg, LLM ’71 


Non-Alumni Faculty 

Dr. and Mrs. George Economos 
Dr. Albert H. Grollman 

Dr. Thelma Z. Lavine 

Dr. Randall J. Lewis 

Dorn C. McGrath, Jr. 

Dr. Melvin Reich 

Dr. Jann-Nan Yang 


Telethon Volunteers 
Robert Bove 
Jeanne Jenkins 


Briefly 


Travel Lag 

More than $160 billion was spent worldwide 
last year on domestic and foreign travel—a 10 
percent growth rate increase —but experts say 
the American share of that pie isn’t what it could 
be. ‘‘The problem,” says Dr. John Hunt, pro- 
fessor of human kinetics and leisure studies in 
GW’s travel and tourism program, ‘‘is that his- 
torically the U.S. has been mainly involved with 
domestic travel and is less sensitive to foreign 
travellers. Hunt, a trustee of the U.S. Travel 
Data Center who worked to pass the 1981 Na- 
tional Tourism Act, suggests looking at foreign 
tourism as an export. “It brings in tourist 
dollars that improve our balance of foreign ex- 
change.” He sees the federal government getting 
more involved in research, information sharing 
and education as a sort of clearinghouse for the 
industry to improve itself. 


Awarding Experiences 

When sophomore journalism major Patricia 
Paquette won the Military Order of Stars and 
Bars’ first annual Gen. George S. Patton Jr. 
Essay Award, she received her prize from the 
late general’s son, who, unknown to her, was 
once a GW student. In August, at the annual 
convention of the Sons of Confederate Veterans 
and the Military Order, retired Maj. Gen. 
George S. Patton, MIA ’65, presented Paquette 
with a plaque and a $500 check for her winning 
essay on Capt. Sally Tompkins, one of the few 
commissioned women officers in the Confeder- 
ate Army. Just the night before, Patton became 
a member of both the Sons and the Order. 


Sports Shorts 

Bernie Swain, BSP ’69, MAE ’72, resigned 
December 31 as men’s assistant athletic director 
after six years in the post. He had been at GW 
for 17 years as a student, instructor and adminis- 
trator. Saying ‘‘it is best for me to move on to 
something else,” Swain left to concentrate full- 
time on his own company, the highly successful 
Washington Speakers Bureau...Seeded second 
for the AIAW Regional Tournament at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, that’s the way the GW 
women’s volleyball team concluded its 43-13 
season November 21. Beating Rutgers, Temple, 
Providence and Georgetown, GW lost to cham- 
pion Pitt in the final. “I’m real proud of the 
way this team played,” coach Pat Sullivan com- 


mented...Despite a third-place ranking in the 
Mid-Atlantic Region and a 12-5 record, the best 
in the history of the sport at GW, the men’s soc- 
cer team failed in November to receive a bid to 
the NCAA Regional Tournament. The two 
teams from the region getting nods were the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and West Virginia University, 
a squad the Colonials beat 3-2 during the regular 
season. 


A Historic Bond 

It was a historic event for the District of 
Columbia and GW when on October 27 the 
D.C. City Council unanimously approved the 
George Washington University Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Revenue Bond Act of 1981. The 
first bond issue enacted by the District under 
home rule legislation passed by Congress in the 
mid-70s, it provides GW with permanent financ- 
ing of the new Academic Cluster and for eleva- 
tors recently installed between Hall of Govern- 
ment and Monroe Hall to ensure handicapped 
accessibility to those buildings. 


Indian Journey 

The GW community won’t see much of Al- 
fred J. Hiltebeital, associate professor of reli- 
gion and an authority on Eastern religions, dur- 
ing the next year and a half due to two honors he 
received recently. As a 1981-82 Senior Fulbright 
Scholar, Dr. Hiltebeital is researching the cults 
in South India which are connected with Drau- 
padi, heroine of the Indian epic Mahabharata, 
and studying the Sanskrit and Tamil language 
versions of that work. With the prestigious Gug- 
genheim Fellowship he has received, he will 
return to the U.S. to pen a book based on his 
findings. 


Beyond the Classroom 

Once a term applied solely to a young medical 
doctor just beginning a period of post-graduate 
hospital training, ‘‘intern’’ today is a word used 
increasingly to denote a student in the liberal arts 
or sciences working in a job related to studies. 
“Internships: Beyond the Classroom,” the sub- 
ject of GW’s 1981 Annual Report, highlights 
seven GW students who worked as interns this 
past year in fields from art therapy to urban af- 
fairs. Copies of the report are available by writ- 
ing or calling Public Relations, GWU, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6460. 


A Memorable, Honorable Year 


It has been a memorable and winning year for a 
number of GW offices and, by extension, the 
constituencies they serve. 

In the aftermath of President Reagan’s hospi- 
talization at GW last spring (see GWTimes, 
July/ Aug 1981), the National Capital chapter of 
the Public Relations Society of America award- 
ed GW Medical Center officials Dr. Dennis S. 
O’Leary, dean for clinical affairs, Phillip S. 
Birnbaum, dean for administrative affairs, and 
the Medical Center Public Relations staff a cita- 
tion for “‘providing accommodations and a con- 
tinuing flow of accurate information to the 
media under the most trying of circumstances.’’ 
Their work was ‘‘in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the public relations profession,” 
the plaque said. The presentation was made 
August 18. 

The university also received seven awards in 
two national competitions sponsored by the 
Council for the Advancement and Support of 
Education (CASE). 

GW’s Development Office was selected as a 
finalist in both the Sustained Excellence and Im- 
provement categories in the 1981 CASE and 
U.S. Steel Alumni Giving Incentive Awards Pro- 
gram. 

A multi-media slide presentation depicting 
GW’s extensive involvement in its community, 
produced by the University Public Relations Of- 
fice, with photography by Marvin Ickow, BA 


’69, received an exceptional achievement award 
in the electronic media category of the CASE 
1981 Recognition Program. 

The other four CASE Recognition awards 
were presented to GWTimes, edited by Larry 
Marscheck. In the tabloid publishing category 
co-sponsored by The Chronicle of Higher 
Education, GWTimes received an exceptional 
achievement award as one of the top 10 universi- 
ty alumni tabloids in the nation. In the periodical 
writing category co-sponsored by Harper’s 
magazine, GWTimes received a citation for ar- 
ticles appearing in recent issues. An exceptional 
achievement award in the visual design category 
was presented for the Oct/Nov 1980 and 
Jan/Feb 1981 covers designed by Art Director 
Jack Lefkowitz, and a special merit award was 
received in photocommunications for May/- 
June 1980 layout, “Through the Eyes of Stu- 
dents.” 

In other recognition programs, GWTimes 
received an award of merit for content, editing, 
general excellence, photography and design 
from the National School Public Relations 
Association. Lefkowitz’s work was further 
recognized by the Art Directors Club of Metro- 
politan Washington, which displayed three 
GWTimes pages in its 32rd Annual Exhibition, 
and by the New York-based Graphic Design 
U.S.A. magazine, which awarded the Oct/Nov 
1980 front-page its Desi Award of Distinction. 
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Junior Pamela Werfel expressed a sentiment for 
many: “‘Be Happy.” 


rmed with pieces of multi-colored chalk, more than 

300 students, faculty, staff, alumni and passersby ac- 
tively participated in a ‘‘chalk-in’’ last April on the Melvin 
Gelman Library Court. 

The event, staged by GW’s Counseling Center and the 
graduate program in art therapy, reminded no one of the 
sit-ins or love-ins of the ’60s. Explained Sandy Geller, BA 
’62, MA ’80, a graduate of the art therapy program and 
now resident art therapist in the counseling center: “‘It 
provided the opportunity to draw out (pun intended) pent 


It was Narda “‘Crayola”’ 
Gerlack’s job to draw 
participants to the “‘chalk-in. ” 


his mind when chalking ‘“‘Chicken 
of My Sea.” 


Welmoed Bouhuys, cartoonist for the student newspaper, 
provided comic relief just in time for finals. 


One student must have had lunch on 


up feelings the university community usually harbors at 
the end of a school year through spontaneous, albeit in- 
formal, art therapy.” 

According to Geller, the people in these photos are ex- 
pressing their feelings toward semester’s end, final exams, 
impending graduation, the job search or the summer 
ahead. ‘‘By looking at these drawings and sayings, you see 
joy in some, frustration in others, and signs of relief, as 
well as playfulness, in still others.” 

Like this squib from someone named T. K.: “When the 


tides of life are against you and the current upsets your 
boat, don’t waste your tears over what might have been, 
just lie on your back and float!”’ 

“Everyone has their own graphic language,” Geller 
emphasizes, ‘‘whether it’s drawing an alligator, a mer- 
maid, a comic strip or writing a poem or slogan. It’s an- 
other, effective way of communicating.” 

(For a look at art therapy’s controversial use in psycho- 
therapy, see story on next page.) O L.M. 


Photos: Marvin Ickow 


A meticulous artist, Bouhuys 
surveys another creation, 
making refinements where 
needed. 
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by Robert Bove 


Under Elinor Ulman’s Tutelage, Art Therapy 
Is Becoming an Accepted Psychiatric Technique 


**...the healer is primarily an artist, 
and not a magician or a god.” 
—Henry Miller in The Wisdom 
of the Heart 


t might be interesting sometime to determine the effect 

psychoanalysis has had on the couch industry. How 
many times around the earth, for instance, would the ring 
of patient-laden couches go? A hundred times? A thou- 
sand? Even psychiatrists themselves—for professional 
and personal reasons—undergo psychoanalysis. How 
long before the whole country has been psychoanalyzed? 

Granted, these are admittedly flippant questions, but 
there is a germ of truth in them. More than having become 
the religion of the latter part of the 20th century, psychia- 
try has become a mechanical maintenance program for 
hundreds of thousands of people who need everything 
from a mental ‘“‘lube job” to complete overhaul. And 
while many offices still have the standard couch in the 
corner by the bookshelf, it is now just one of many 
psychoanalytic tools. 

Consider a hypothetical case. After many sessions in his 
analyst’s office, the patient is still not forthcoming. 
Words, it would seem, have failed. The doctor has little to 
work with and begins to worry that this particular psycho- 
analysis could go on indefinitely. The patient, however, 
seems to want to communicate, to relate to the physician. 
Where does the analyst begin the healing process? 

If the words aren’t there, paintings and sculptures, 
viewed as the result of many free choices both conscious 
and unconscious, sometimes dramatically reveal facets of 
personality not easily discernible through either verbal in- 
terviews or less highly individual forms of activity. 

This alternative is presented in Art Therapy in the 
United States, co-authored by Elinor Ulman, adjunct 
associate professor of art therapy and coordinator of 
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training in the George Washington University master’s 
degree program in art therapy. Considered one of, if not 
the foremost authority on art therapy in the U.S., she is 
the founder of the American Journal of Art Therapy, 
and, at 71, remains its editor and publisher. And although 
she has done an extraordinary amount of clinical work in 
the last 30 years, Ulman originally wanted to be a painter. 

Involved with painting for most of her youth, Ulman 
nevertheless came to a point where she just dried up. “‘I 
didn’t lose interest in art—I just stopped painting,” she 
says rather matter-of-factly. ‘‘I wanted to stay in the art 
field, but didn’t have a background in art education. The 
alternatives were rather limited.” 

So, while she was still trying to figure out what to do 
with her life, Ulman volunteered to work in the District of 
Columbia Health Department’s Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Program. It was there that the Baltimore native began 
putting into practice what theoretician Margaret Naum- 
burg started developing in the 1940s: the use of art as a 
tool in psychotherapy. 

Ulman modestly states that she ‘‘drifted into art thera- 
py,” but what she accomplished belies such a simple be- 
ginning. In 1975, she synthesized the two prevailing ap- 
proaches to art therapy in defining the arts as ‘‘a way of 
bringing order out of chaos—chaotic feelings and im- 
pulses within, the bewildering mass of impressions from 
without—a means to discover both the self and the world, 
and to establish a relationship between the two.” 

And for many of the mentally ill, in lieu of verbal com- 
munication, artistic expression has revealed the symptoms 
and causes of their illnesses. Ulman showed it was possi- 
ble to merge art-as-a-purely-creative-activity with art-as- 
a-therapeutic-activity. In her estimation, art therapy is an 
umbrella term for any endeavor that ‘‘genuinely partakes 
both of art and therapy.” 

It is an understatement to say that the field broadened 
with Ulman’s work—it has exploded. From a modest be- 
ginning a generation ago, with a few practitioners and 
fewer texts, it has grown into the graduate-level discipline 
it is today, involving upwards of 1,500 professional art 
therapists. Ulman was recognized for her unmatched con- 
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tributions to the field in September when Vermont Col- 
lege awarded her the first honorary doctorate in art 
therapy. 

There is a theory—based on a popular notion about 
well-known artists who were also ‘‘crazy’’—that if you 
remove an artist’s neurosis you remove his inspiration. 
“Wed like to think,” says Ulman, ‘‘improved mental 
health makes a better artist. At any rate, the purpose of 
art therapy is not to educate people to become more skill- 
ed artists—it’s used to help disturbed people come to grips 
with their problems. 

However, improved artistic skills can come during this 


“The arts are a way to bring order out of chaos—the 
chaotic feelings and impulses within and the bewildering 
mass of impressions from without. The arts are a means 
to discover both the self and the world—and to 
establish a relationship between the two. ” 


Near the end of a lengthy class discussion, Ulman gives 
her interpretations of five drawings done by a 13-year- 
old girl institutionalized in Washington. Great 
significance is attached to the heavily curtained 
windows in both house drawings. 


therapy. Ulman knows of several cases where artists 
discovered their talents in art therapy. This can happen— 
although it is not common occurrence—because, she says, 
“ Artistic and therapeutic success may go hand in hand.” 
The therapist has to be adept enough to balance some- 
times conflicting goals in therapy. ‘‘Communication and 
insight may take priority over development of art expres- 
sion. On the other hand,” she points out, ‘‘stereotyped, 
compulsive work used to ward off dangerous emotions 
must sometimes be permitted even by the therapist who... 
emphasizes the healing quality of the creative process per 
se.” 

Because this balancing act is so delicate—the subject is, 
after all, the disturbed human mind—art therapists often 
find themselves in groups, discussing various approaches, 
critiquing each other, almost like a corporate board—ex- 
cept the bottom line is mental health, not cash flow. 

Art therapists, of course, do not limit themselves to the 
treatment of adults. It is unfortunate, but true, that adults 
do not hold a monopoly on mental disturbances. Quite 
often the disturbed adult grew out of a disturbed child. 
With therapy, happily, some heavily neurotic children 
have grown into mildly neurotic adults “‘like,’’ quips 
Ulman, ‘‘most of us.” 

Children are more comfortable with an artistic assign- 
ment than most adults. From the first exhuberant pencil- 
ings and finger painting of the two-year-old to the more 
symbolic, more skillful work of the pre-pubescent child, 
artwork comes more easily to young people. The inhibi- 
tions that relegate most adult artistic expression to the 
scratch pad next to the telephone haven’t yet taken hold in 
the child. In children, the line between fantasy and reality 
is not yet sharp. The Rubicon of puberty has yet to be 
crossed. The world is a seamless whole expressed naively 
with innocent hands. 

It is with children that art therapy is confronted with 
some of its most difficult problems; for an adult to enter 
the mind of a child is a great challenge, but for a therapist 
to enter a disturbed child’s mind the challenge is some- 
times insurmountable. For often the patient’s problem is 
not that he is a child, but that he’s not growing into an in- 
tegrated adult. 

Artist Edith Kramer, GW adjunct associate professor 
of art therapy, a co-author with Ulman of Art Therapy in 
the United States, has published widely on art therapy for 
children. Her books include Art Therapy in a Children’s 
Community and Art as Therapy with Children. ‘‘Art 
seems to have unique powers,” she has written, ‘‘to mo- 
bilize energies not otherwise available for a form of ex- 
pression that makes considerable demands on a child’s 
ego and fosters development of structure and integra- 
tion.” 

Psychotic, severely retarded, or brain-damaged child- 
ren, Kramer believes, can benefit from art therapy, 
although other forms of activity such as dance and music 
are sometimes called for. ‘‘Only a person who under- 
stands and cares deeply about the natural evolution of ex- 
pressive capacities in the visual arts can fully share the 
child’s rejoicing in each new achievement—such as pur- 
posely making a line change its direction or making the 
ends of a curved line meet to produce a circular form.” 

And, as is too often the case with disturbed children, it 
is the very absence of a sharing adult that brings a child 


to therapy in the first place. Without the active presence 
of a sympathetic adult at such high moments of creative 
success, the child’s artistic development might stop. This 
is true for other developmental tasks as well. In too many 
cases, the problems of the world’s children are directly at- 
tributable to the world’s adults. 

“Sometimes the opportunity for creative expression of 
wishes and conflicts is the best thing an art therapist can 
offer,’’ Ulman says. ‘‘At other times art serves as a means 
of communication between patient and therapist—and 
between the patient’s own inner and outer worlds. Like all 
therapy, art therapy aims at enduring improvement in a 
person’s mood and performance.”’ 

There is no paint-by-number kit a disturbed person can 
pick up at the local five-and-ten that will upon completion 
result in improved mental health. But there are various 
therapies which have shown success in dealing with par- 
ticular mental patients. 

For children, as well as adults, determining the right 
therapy can be a time-consuming and frustrating process 
in itself. ‘The art therapist,” says Kramer, ‘‘gives the 
child freedom but takes away security, for art cannot be 
produced according to rules and regulations. Repressed 
material and effect are channeled into the creative act. 
The art therapist...must therefore be prepared for a cer- 
tain amount of emotional turmoil.” When plying the 
waters of mental illness, one therapy may be as good—or 
as bad—as the next for the particular patient. ‘‘Often,’’ 
Kramer adds, ‘‘the usefulness of art to a disturbed child 
can be determined only by trying it out.” 

Having emerged since the 1940s, art therapy has joined 
the ranks of respected psychiatric techniques. But art 
therapy is not synonymous with psychoanalysis. A raw 
canvas is not the same as an occupied psychiatrist’s couch. 
In painting, there is merit in standing up. O 
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Helping to Bring Out the Best 
In the Old, Ill and Disabled 


“Art therapy includes more than work with the 
psychiatrically disabled,’ says Professor of Psychology 
Bernard I. Levy, director of GW’s decade-old art therapy 
program. ‘‘It’s of considerable value to people who aren’t 
mentally disturbed. My own interest is with the old and in- 
firm, the terminally ill and physically disabled.” 

Art therapists can be found in a wide variety of institu- 
tions, such as old-age homes, jails, halfway houses, drug 
rehabilitation centers and the National Institutes of 
Health. The French and Canadians have done a great deal 
of study in the problems facing people as they grow older. 

“Old age can make it much harder for a person to re- 
tain precision in his movements and clarity in his percep- 
tions,’’Dr. Levy says. ‘‘Art therapy keeps hand-eye coor- 
dination in tune. We find that in many cases, if people will 
touch and feel objects before they attempt to draw or 
paint them, they’ll have greater success with the finished 
product.”’ 

It’s not hard to imagine the kinds of feelings this suc- 
cess produces in the handicapped. That, too, is what art 
therapy is about.” O 


Professor Levy 
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GEORGE: WASHINGTON’S 


PRODIGIOUS 


METAMORPHOSIS 


Continued from page 1 

Harrison actually stood in for Washington; Harrison 
restaged the taking of the oath of office before a crowd 
of a million, jostling in the streets near Broadway and 
Wall, where the original ceremony had taken place in the 
presence of a mere few thousand people. The 1932 bicen- 
tennial, masterminded by the tireless Congressman Sol 
Bloom, was a patriotic extravaganza that ran on for 
months. One of Bloom’s schemes was to supply every 
classroom in the land with a reproduction of Gilbert 
Stuart’s “Athenaeum” portrait of Washington. 

Another bold promotional event of the bicentennial in- 
volved the flamboyant aviator Jimmy Doolittle. Between 
dawn and dark on July 25, 1932, Doolittle flew 2,600 
miles, covering every part of the United States where 
George Washington had set foot. Miss Anne Madison 
Washington, a middle-aged great-great-great grandniece 
of the general, sportingly accompanied Doolittle and 
declared she had enjoyed every minute of what was for 
her a maiden flight. Doolittle also carried a cargo of 
mailbags, dropping them off at various points to drama- 
tize the possibilities of airmail delivery. 

Hero-worship was an obvious feature of these bygone 
occasions. Their odes and orations presented George 
Washington as a person of well-nigh perfect virtue and at- 
tainment. Ralph Waldo Emerson, who acquired a copy of 
the Stuart portrait in 1849, said: ‘‘The head of Wash- 
ington hangs in my dining-room..., and I cannot keep my 


Perceptions and opinions of Washington vary almost as 
much as the portraits, caricatures and sculptures of 
him. Gilbert Stuart’s “‘Monro-Lenox”’ portrait of 
Washington, the most valuable painting in the 
university ’s permanent collection, is the focal point of 
the Dimock Gallery’s “‘Washington’s 250th Birthday 
Exhibition” February 4-19. 
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eyes off it. It has a certain Appalachian strength, as if it 
were truly the first-fruits of America and expressed the 
country. The heavy, leaden eyes turn on you, as the eyes 
of an ox in a pasture. And the mouth has gravity and 
depth of quiet, as if this MAN had absorbed all the sereni- 
ty of America, and left none for his rickety, hysterical 
countrymen.’’ 

A few years later, in conversation with the sculptor 
Hiram Powers, the novelist Nathaniel Hawthorne dis- 
cussed the problem of depicting George Washington 
three-dimensionally. Another sculptor, Horatio Green- 
ough, had been ridiculed for his giant figure of Washing- 
ton seated in a toga in the guise of Zeus. Powers, like 
Greenough, appreciated the ‘“‘ideality’’ that could be 
evoked by means of unclad classical forms. But Haw- 
thorne, displaying the ordinary layman’s taste of his day, 
thought Powers crazy even to contemplate a nude version 
of the Pater Patriae. ‘‘Did anybody ever see Washington 
naked! It is inconceivable. He had no nakedness, but I im- 
agine, was born with his clothes on and his hair powdered, 
and made a stately bow on his first appearance in the 
world.” Hawthorne’s image reminds us of the elegant lit- 
tle child-adult in Grant Wood’s delightful version of 
young George and the cherry tree, as envisaged by Parson 
Weems. Their Washington was not only never nude, but 
somehow never a boy either. 

Hawthorne and Powers did agree, though, in attribu- 
ting an awesome personality to their hero, of the kind 


Carried aboard the American Freedom Train during the 
nation’s bicentennial, Rembrandt Peale’s porthole 
portrait of Washington customarily hangs in the 
university’s boardroom. 


Emerson had sensed from staring at the Stuart portrait. 
The sculptor, who at the time was executing portrait busts 
at his studio in Florence, Italy, remarked that all Euro- 
pean royalty ‘‘have a certain look that distinguishes them 
from other people, and is seen in individuals of no lower 
rank.” Powers added that Washington was the only 
American to possess this look. The idea interested Haw- 
thorne. Such people, he mused, ‘‘put themselves under 
glass, as it were,...so that...they keep themselves within a 
sort of sanctity, and repel you by an invisible barrier. 
Even if they invite you, with a show of warmth and hospi- 
tality, you cannot get through. I, too, recognize this look 
in the portraits of Washington; in him a mild, benevolent 
coldness and apartness,’’ indicating a ‘‘formality which 
seems to have been deeper in him than in any other mor- 
tal, and which built up an actual fortification between 
himself and human sympathy.’’ Hawthorne wished that 
“for once, Washington could come out of his envelop- 
ment, and show us what his real dimensions were.” 

Emerson, Hawthorne, Powers: each in one way or an- 
other spoke for the creative imagination. None had ever 
met or seen George Washington. Each chose to interpret 
the general so as to uphold some theory of human behavi- 
or. It does not follow that their collective notion of 
Washington told the whole truth, or revealed much more 
than a mid-19th century conception of the nation’s patriot 
leader. Hawthorne’s final comment in fact suggests he felt 
there was a “‘real’? Washington behind the fortification, 
whose temperament might be as surprising as that of some 
complex character in a Hawthorne story. 

Certainly the biographers of the 20th century have been 
at pains to explore what may lay behind the exterior of the 
hero-giant and the myths that accrued about him. Doug- 
las Southall Freeman’s multi-volume study was able to 
show that Washington-the-young-Virginian was restless, 
ambitious, anxious to please, and sometimes hard or ag- 
gressive in his dealings. Another scholar, Bernhard Knoll- 
enberg, argued quite persuasively that at least in the 
early stages of the War of Independence, Washington 
made errors of generalship and that while he profited 
from them, he was also inclined to shift the blame on to 
Others, as well as to regard criticism as a personal slur. 
During the anxious period that culminated in the so-called 
Conway ‘‘Cabal,”’ or plot to undermine their leader, we 
may wonder with Knollenberg why Congress or some of 
the other generals should not have fastened responsibility 
on Washington. He was commander in chief. If he could 
claim credit for success, should he not be at least poten- 
tially blameable for lack of success? 

Again, Washington used to be lavishly praised for his 
refusal to accept any financial return for his services, 
other than reimbursement for specified expenses. The 
humorist Marvin Kitman has in recent years correctly 
stated that General Washington did, as a result, receive 
more money from Congress than if he had, like every 
other Continental officer, merely been given a fixed 
salary. Exercising the humorist’s right to exaggerate, Kit- 
man goes further, maintaining that Washington should be 
seen as Founding Father of the great American sport of 
expense-account padding. What Kitman is not able to de- 
monstrate is that Washington’s claims were fraudulent or 
greedy, or that fair-minded contemporaries believed they 
were. In comparison with the heads of state of his own 
era, Or the commanders and chief executives of ours, 
Washington was recompensed on a most frugal scale. 

Still, sober academics have in effect agreed with Kit- 
man in drawing attention to the amount of hostile com- 
ment directed at President Washington, especially during 
his second administration. Most of this came from jour- 
nalists in the Jeffersonian Republican camp. Most of their 
allegations—including the charge that he was overspend- 
ing his salary allowance, and drawing upon it in advance 
of authorization—may be discounted as partisan spleen. 

On the other hand, current historical interpretation 
does tend to emphasize that Washington was himself fi- 
nally a partisan, on the Federalist side of the fierce con- 
troversies of the 1790s. His lofty impartiality begins to 
look somewhat different in this light. The newest major 
biographer, James T. Flexner, clearly acknowledges the 
greatness of the man, yet stops short of fulsome tribute. 
For example, he touches on a subject that would have 
been taboo in the drawing rooms of Hawthorne’s day: the 
failure of Washington to sire children by Martha Custis. 
Martha had borne offspring before being widowed in a 
previous marriage. She was therefore fertile. Was the 
General? Flexner revives an old supposition, not found 
in genteel biographies, that Washington might have been 
rendered sterile by an attack of some youthful illness such 
as mumps. 


Flexner is fairly explicit on other physical aspects, in- 
cluding Washington’s poor teeth (only one of which re- 
mained to him by 1789, when he became president), and 
his perhaps poorer dentures. These clumsy discolored 
fitments, improvised out of hippopotamus ivory and 
metal, almost seem enough in themselves to account for 
the stories of George Washington’s lack of sparkle at din- 
ner parties. He must have endured years of embarrassing 
discomfort with them. 

Flexner also dwells on Washington’s decline in vitality 
during the 1790s, with the implication that the president 
felt increasingly old and weary, and more inclined to fuss 
over inessentials. The argument is not that Washington 
had become senile: he was spared the sad fate that over- 
took his one-time rival, the British King George III, who 
in old age went blind and lost his memory. Nevertheless, 
we are given glimpses of a fatigued and harassed states- 
man, glad to escape the burdens of office, and convinced 
that he would not survive many more years since the 
Washingtons were not a long-lived family. 

Such interpretations of George Washington are without 
animosity. They display none of the malice apparent in 
‘‘debunking” biographies of the 1920s by W. E. Wood- 
ward and Rupert Hughes. What the newer analyses do 
strive for is a more realistic view of Washington in his 
own time and place. The cruder sort of heroic biography 
tended to place him so prominently in the foreground that 
everything else in his era was dwarfed, and out of focus. 

The National Museum of American History’s 1982 ex- 
hibit offers an important corrective to such bygone distor- 
tion. Here are assembled a large number of artifacts ac- 
quired and used by Washington—probably a larger quan- 
tity than has ever before been brought together. They are 
also related to their owner’s actual circumstances as 
surveyor, farmer, huntsman, soldier, burgess, magistrate, 
vestryman, freemason. 

In other words, we are reminded that despite his digni- 
fied reserve, George Washington was a man of his day, an 
18th-century Virginian. He was a social being, with a wide 
range of activities and obligations. He would not have 
been as effective a leader if he had not been so thoroughly 
attuned to the life and thought of the American colonies. 
His contemporaries recognized him as an authority be- 
cause he palpably knew what he was talking about. To 
people in Virginia he was among other things an enterpris- 
ing experimenter with crops and fertilizers; a speculator in 
land; a businessman prompt to discharge his debts and ex- 
pecting others to do the same; a keen judge of horseflesh; 
a mulebreeder; a member of committees; an attender at 
dances and theatrical performances; a conscientious sub- 
scriber to worthy causes. 

This emphasis is healthy. To portray Washington, or 
any American hero, as a superman is to misrepresent the 
attitudes of a nation which, from the outset, expressed a 
determination not to be ruled or reigned over by remote, 
superior beings, but instead to be governed for strictly 
limited periods of time by elected citizens, whose authori- 
ty was thus brief and probationary. 

Moreover, the emphasis helps to rescue Washington 
from another fate: the tendency—apparent, for instance, 
in Maj. Doolittle’s spectacular flight—to exploit Wash- 
ington’s exploits. This exploitation has many aspects. 
Some of them have a long history. For example, the Fed- 
eralists created political clubs which they disguised as 
patriotic groups under the name of Washington Benevo- 
lent Societies. They hoped to gain votes for themselves 
and cast doubt upon the Americanism of their political 
rivals, the Jeffersonian Republicans. 

A generation later, the new temperance movement call- 
ed itself ‘‘Washingtonian’’ in a bid for nationwide sup- 
port. The American or Know-Nothing party of the 1850s 
adapted a supposed Revolutionary War order of Wash- 
ington’s (‘‘Put none but Americans on guard tonight’’) to 
lend respectability to their nativist campaigns against the 
foreign-born. 

Sometimes the linkage was harmless, as in the attempts 
of various religious denominations to prove that George 
Washington admired or had even joined their faith. 
Sometimes it was justified, as with the pride shown by 
Masons in Washington’s affiliation: he was in truth an ac- 
tive member of their order. And sometimes the exploita- 
tion has been unashamedly commercial, as in the annual 
consumers’ rite of Washington Birthday sales. 
Continued on page 10 


A recent addition to the university’s collection 
is a gilded plaster bust which ‘‘guards’’ Dimock 
Gallery’s entrance. It was donated to GW 

in 1981 by Mrs. Arthur Keyes. 


Made from a Houdon cast in 1931, this bronze statue, a 
gift from Columbian Women, stands in the lower level 
of Lisner Auditorium. 


An engraving of Washington 
receiving a salute at 

Trenton was given to GW by 
Mrs. McCook Knox. 


GW art student John McLean in 1976 
penciled his conception of Washington, 
titling it “Amigo de Stuart. ” 


Avard Fairbanks’ stately bronze, 
greeting those entering the Eye Street Mall 
from 23rd Street, is the only outside 
sculpture of Washington on campus. 
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METAMORPHOSIS FROM PAGE 9 


Yet no matter how hard we try, it may prove impossible 
to separate the ‘‘real’? Washington from the legends 
that have grown up around him. Mason Locke Weems 
produced anecdotes about young George, especially the 
story of the hatchet and the cherry tree, that are usually 
regarded as absurd inventions, perhaps best treated with 
indulgent humor as in the painting by Grant Wood. 

But was Weems a liar? It is worth remembering that he 
was an Episcopal parson; that while he was never ‘‘Rector 
of Mount Vernon” (a title he was fond of announcing), he 
did know Washington, and even once stayed overnight at 
Mount Vernon; and that his biography was published on- 
ly a few years after Washington’s death. Moreover, de- 
spite Grant Wood’s charming portrayal, Weems did not 
mean to suggest that Washington emerged from the cradle 
an instant, priggish grown-up. 

On the contrary, Weems’s aim was to present a credible 
person—someone who had been a normal, high-spirited 
child, capable of mischief, guided along the right paths by 
his father and other firm if genial mentors. Weems was re- 
acting against the big ‘‘official’’ biography written by 
Chief Justice John Marshall. Marshall, a fellow-Virgin- 
ian, was much closer to George Washington than Weems 
had ever been. But Weems complained with some truth 
that Marshall’s book was deadly dull because it lacked the 
homely, personal touch. 

Where in this is the ‘‘real’? man? We have seen that 
Emerson, Hawthorne and Hiram Powers held decided 
opinions on how the character of Washington ought to be 
interpreted. They had more or less opted for the notion 
of Washington as an 18th-century Virginia gentleman. 
Yet neither they nor their contemporaries were absolutely 
sure this was an appropriate model for a bustling demo- 
cratic nation. In commentary like theirs, odd hesitancies 
are apparent. Thus, as some 19th-century Northerners 
worried, Washington had been a Southern aristocrat, a 
large slaveholder, and connected through Martha Wash- 
ington and the Custis family to Robert E. Lee, the leader 
of the Confederate ‘‘rebels.’’ ‘‘Shall we,’’ asked the New 
England abolitionist-clergyman Theodore Parker, ‘‘build 


him a great monument, founding it in a slave pen?’’ True, 
Washington’s will stipulated that his slaves should be 
freed. But did this make him democratic, on the level of 
an Abraham Lincoln? 

Praise of Washington seems perfunctory and minimal 
in such assessments as this, drawn from Jmportant Events 
of the Century (a compilation produced for the 1876 
centennial): ‘‘His inherited wealth was great, and the an- 
tiquity of his family gave him high social rank. On his 
Potomac farms he had hundreds of slaves, and at his 
Mount Vernon home he was like the prince of a wide do- 
main, free from dependence or restraint. He was fond of 
equipage and the appurtenances of high life....This 
generous style of living, added perhaps to his native 
reserve, exposed him to the charge of aristocratic 
feeling....His manner was formal and dignified. He was 
more solid than brilliant, and had more judgment than 
genius. He had great dread of public life, cared little for 
books, and had no library.” 

Inaccurate, slapdash journalese, of course, not typical 
of the mass of testimony on Washington. But there are 
similar indications that Americans were either no longer 
awed by Washington, or not entirely at ease in saluting 
him. The writer William Dean Howells, describing the 
1876 Philadelphia centennial exposition for the Atlantic 
Monthly, commended the display of Washington clothes 
and ‘‘other personal relics, like his camp-bed, his table 
furniture, his sword, his pistols, and so forth....’’ 

But then Howells playfully rebukes the organizers for 
“the language of the placard on the clothes of the Father 
of his Country,’’ which ‘‘now reads ‘Coat, Vest, and 
Pants of George Washington,’ whereas it is his honored 
waistcoat which is meant, and his buckskin breeches....”’ 

If this detail reached Howells’ friend Mark Twain, we 
can be fairly sure Twain would have relished the man-to- 
man monosyllables of the centennial label. And behind 
such healthy irreverence, perhaps, lies the old idea—voic- 
ed during Washington’s lifetime—that the Father of his 
Country did after all display judgment rather than 
genius, and was not the most festive of companions at 
dinner. 

So did his countrymen truly know how to treat Wash- 
ington? His home was in sad decay on the eve of the Civil 
War, and only rescued by valiant private efforts, especial- 


ly those of the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. Work 
ceased on his monument during the 1850s, when it was a 
stump less than a third of its projected height. Construc- 
tion was not resumed until considerably after the Civil 
War, and the monument was not completed until 1885. 

On the other hand, we must reckon with the recurrent 
anniversary ceremonials, the whole vast volume of adula- 
tory recognition. The point is that, during Washington’s 
lifetime and ever since, Americans have sought a middle 
way between proper regard and highfalutin gush. They 
rightly feel he was exceptional. They rightly hesitate to 
turn him into a demigod—demigods not being allowed for 
in the Constitution. They alternate accordingly, as with 
each of Washington’s presidential successors, between 
near-adoration and near-contempt. He has been absorbed 
and diffused into his nation. This makes him unique: no 
other president, no other American, has undergone so 
prodigious a metamorphosis. O 


Jean Gwaltney 


Englishman Marcus Cunliffe, one of the world’s fore- 
most Americanists and authorities on the life of George 
Washington, is a distinguished university professor at 
George Washington University. The author and editor of 
numerous books and articles on America and its first 
president, his highly regarded brief biography, George 
Washington: Man and Monument, first published in 
1958, is set for revised release in paperback by New 
American Library on February 22. 


It’s This George’s Birthday, Too! 


He says his parents had ‘‘no choice” but to name him 
George Washington because he was born on February 22, 
the birthday of the first U.S. president. But if George 
Washington Nordham, BA ’49, harbors any ill feelings or 
regrets about the name he has worn for 53 years, there’s 
no detecting them. In fact, he has enthusiastically em- 
braced his name, making the study of his namesake a life- 
long hobby. 

A former New York attorney, now a New Jersey legal 
editor, Nordham has written six books on Washington, 
two of which—George Washington: Vignettes & Memor- 
abilia and George Washington’s Women: Mary, Martha, 
Sally and 146 Others—were published in 1977, with four 
others to see print this year on the 250th anniversary of 
Washington’s birth. And he is a collector of Washington- 
iana—‘‘anything I can find pertaining to his life.” Al- 
though Nordham admits to possessing some ‘‘junk 
items,” his private collection is probably the most exten- 
sive one of its kind. Among the items are more than 25 
busts, hundreds of commemorative coins, medals, 
stamps, 100 paintings, prints and wall plates, paper cur- 
rency, and a library containing 347 different books—in- 
cluding his own—all on Washington. 

“I don’t look at myself as an expert on the man,” he 
modestly insists. ‘‘I’m just well informed.” 

It was his father, an architect, who urged Nordham and 
his three brothers to develop hobbies. In 1932, when the 
nation celebrated the bicentennial of Washington’s birth, 
Nordham’s father encouraged him to start collecting 
Washington memorabilia. The first and most prized ob- 
ject in the collection is a life-sized plaster bust of 
Washington his father bought for him during the Depres- 
sion. It is an authentic reproduction of the famous Jean- 
Antoine Houdon sculpture finished in gold, weighing 40 
pounds and measuring 29 inches high. 

Some of the other items Nordham possesses date back 
to the early 1800s. While he won’t estimate the value of his 
collection, he says some of the items are limited editions 
and ‘‘quite scarce,” while others are generally available at 
nominal costs. If his collecting efforts have been 


limited—his home is filled, almost cluttered with faces 
and shapes of the first president—they have been by the 
unavailability of rare items and how much he could afford 
to spend. He adds that the price of items Washington ac- 
tually touched, used or wrote have ‘‘skyrocketed’’ (a 
Washington walking cane now costs upwards to $5,000, a 
signature sells for about $3,000, and a hand-written letter 
for about $20,000). 

Nonetheless, he continues to comb antique stores, gift 
shops, and flea markets for new and unusual items. ‘‘I 
have a number of dealers who are on the look-out for such 
things and, ever since my first two books came out, people 
have sent me all sorts of items—ashtrays, cups, thimbles, 
you name it. The public has been very generous,” he says. 

However, the most rewarding part of his avocation has 
been writing about Washington. Following the enthusias- 
tic response to his first two books, which, he says, ‘‘were 
not meant as models of scholarship, but to satisfy curiosi- 
ty about various aspects of Washington’s life,” he has 
continued in that vein with four soon-to-be-published 
books. George Washington and the Law examines Wash- 
ington’s involvement in that profession as a member of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, a justice of the peace, a 
county court judge, and as commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces and president of the U.S. 

George Washington and Money is a financial biogra- 
phy documenting the nature and extent of his wealth from 
life to death, including the financial sacrifices he made 
during America’s struggle for freedom. 

Nordham provides an analysis of Washington’s private 
spiritual side in George Washington’s Religious Faith, 
presenting him as a deeply religious Christian but not a 
model for the clergy to hold up for emulation. 

By far his most ambitious work is the 600-page George 
Washington in Perspective, which covers ‘‘every aspect” 
of his life by category of activity rather than chronologic- 
ally. The book presents Washington as the private man, 
the family man, the married man, the military man, and 
the presidential man. 

‘*My father instilled in me an interest in Washington, 


but it was my admission to George Washington University 
that really clinched it in my mind as a life-long 
avocation,’’ Nordham explains. 

When he graduated with a bachelor’s in economics on 
February 22, 1949, the Washington Post featured him and 
then-GW President Cloyd Heck Marvin on its front page. 
“TIl never forget that day,” he says, smiling proudly. ‘‘It 
makes me glad that I wasn’t born on the day I was due— 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. The wait was worth it, by 
George!” O Larry Marscheck 


George Washington Nordham with two items from 
his extensive collection: a replica of the Houdon bust 
and a reproduction of Gilbert Stuart’s unfinished 
portrait of Washington 
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Rowing Back in Time 


A steady breeze chilled the overcast day but not 
the spirits of those who turned out for the 
alumni reunion celebrating 25 years of GW 
Crew. More than 50 crew alumni and current 
men’s and women’s team members gathered at 
Thompson’s Boat Center October 31 for a day 
of racing, reminiscing and socializing sponsored 
by the GW Rowing Association to raise funds 
for the program. 

The reunion’s highlight featured the annual 
1,000-meter Open Water Trophy Race between 
alumni, the men’s crew team and two other 
teams filled with a combination of alumni and 
current—though mostly novice—men and wo- 
men crew members. 

For the third straight year, the alumni won the 
event, leaving the varsity men visibly hurt—but 
not for long. After presentation of the Open 
Water trophy, which had been engraved with 
“1981—Alumni” before the race, and a special 
cake sporting the words, ‘‘Better Luck Next 
Year, Varsity,” jokes filled the air as alumni 
and team members recounted how the race was 


for the Naval Research Laboratory, rowed for 
GW when crew was still a club sport. 


Gathered around their prize, which was 
engraved before the race, are coxswain Lisa 
“Spink-a-link” Finkelstein, Charlie Szlenker, 
BA ’73, Ed Zahrobsky, BA ’81, Al Feller, 


won and lost. 

“Our boat had a hole in it!”’ insisted Rowing 
Association President Todd Cutler, a varsity 
rower. ‘‘The water we took on weighed us down 
considerably. And besides, the alumni jumped 
the start.” He soon admitted sheepishly, ‘‘Well, 
we all did. Only they did it best.” 

“We're just more experienced than they are,” 
joked Tom ‘‘Stroke’’ Horner, BCE ’80. ‘‘But 
give ’em time; they’re young.” 

That sentiment was also voiced by Eileen 
Crofts, BA ’81, whose team of ‘‘scrappy’’ men 
and women alumni came in second. But, she ad- 
ded, “With the old shell they were using, the 
men should have jumped the gun on the alumni 
just to offset their disadvantage.” 

During the trophy presentation, Al Nadel, BS 
71, JD 76, made a sort of peace offering to the 
crew team. He handed Crew Coach Paul Wil- 
kins, BA ’81, a $150 check ‘‘to be used for GW 
and crew.” 

As Wilkins and Nadel shook hands, the crowd 
exploded in applause. —L.M. 


BME ’78, Tom ‘‘Stroke’’ Horner, BCE ’80, 
Al Nadel, BA ’71, JD ’76, Joe McCarthy, 
BA ’73, and Rick Storch, BA ’78. 


Sims Directs Career Services 


Kathy L. Sims, formerly assistant director of 
placement at Bowling Green State University, 
was named in November to head GW’s Student 
and Alumni Career Services Office by Dean of 
Students Gail Short Hanson. 

A graduate of West Virginia University 
(WVU), from which she holds both her bache- 
lor’s in speech pathology and audiology and her 
master’s in rehabilitation counseling, Sims had 
been at Bowling Green for a year. Prior to that 
appointment, she served WVU as a career ser- 
vices officer. 

Sims succeeds Gordon H. Gray, MPA ’73, 
who left GW after seven years to become direc- 
tor of career planning and placement at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. 


Photos: Marvin Ickow 


Smiles from the Suncoast 


Almost everyone attending the recent General 
Alumni Association Suncoast Chapter Weekend 
at the Sheraton-Sand Key Hotel in Clearwater, 
Fla., came away with much to smile about. Not 
only did more than 60 area alumni enjoy a festive 
reunion, replete with a luncheon, dinner, door 
prizes and dancing during the two-day event, but 
they also heard some insightful talks by alumni 
and GW faculty members. 

“If you want something to happen in your 
life,’’ exhorted Dr. Stephen J. Korcheck, BS ’54, 
MAE ’66, EdD ’70, president of Manatee Junior 
College, to the luncheon crowd, ‘“‘make room 
for it, make it happen! It matters not how life 
looks at you—but how you look at life. Your at- 
titude determines how much space you will make 
for good things to happen. Remember, life is 
measured ultimately by not what you get but 
what you give.” 

Also on the luncheon program was GW 
Women’s Athletic Director Lynn George, who 
lauded strides women have made in the athletic 
arena over the past few years, ‘especially at 
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Clearwater’s Sheraton-Sand Key Hotel welcomes Suncoast Chapter alumni. 


GW,” she said, where most of the teams partic- 
ipated in post-season play last year. She en- 
couraged support of GW athletics, asking alum- 
ni to help by joining the various support groups. 

Preceding the evening dance, alumni heard 
Dr. John Logsdon, professor of public affairs 
and political science and director of GW’s grad- 
uate program in science, technology and public 
policy, speak on ‘‘The U.S. Space Program in 
the ’80s.’’ The author of The Decision to Go to 
the Moon and The U.S. in Space: Policy- 
Making in the Post-Apollo Era, Logsdon dis- 
cussed the far-reaching technological implica- 
tions of the space shuttle (see GWTimes May/ 
June ’81). 

The Suncoast Chapter committee responsible 
for the reunion included Ann J. Avery, BS ’52, 
chairman; William J. Johnson, MBA ’55, assis- 
tant chairman; Vicki Webb, BA ’64, assistant 
chairman; Stuart R. Cohen, JD ’70, and Mrs. 
Cohen; Lewis N. Corrington, MS ’73, and Mrs. 
Corrington; and Lewis H. Weiss, JD ’30,and 
Mrs. Weiss. 
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Doing More with Less in the ’80s 


“There’s no question about it. We will have to 
do more with less.” That was the message 
District of Columbia Public Schools Superinten- 
dent Floretta McKenzie had for 240 teachers and 
school administrators attending the October 14 
“New Directions in Education” conference co- 
sponsored by the GW Education Alumni Asso- 
ciation and the School of Education and Human 
Development. 

Speaking on ‘‘The Challenge of the ’80s: Do- 
ing More with Less,” McKenzie cited innova- 
tions such as motivating administrators for 
stronger leadership roles, having private industry 
provide computer technology for classroom use, 
and utilizing new technology to perform such 
manual tasks as record-keeping, personnel re- 
cruitment, scheduling and procurement as ways 
the D.C. system hopes to become more econo- 
mical and efficient. 

The 45-year-old GW doctoral candidate la- 
mented the fact that the Reagan administration 
apparently does not see public education as the 
national priority it once was. ‘‘We are concerned 
for those who will feel the sharpest edge of the 
budget-cutting axe,” she said. As evidence that 
public education ‘‘has been placed on the back 
burner,” McKenzie cited lack of government 
funding, retreat on equal educational opportuni- 
ty, the imminent abolition of the Department of 
Education and the growing role of private 
schools. 

“The gap between the haves and the have nots 
is widening, and unless public education does 
something, it will continue to widen,”’ she said. 

All was not bad news, however. McKenzie 
said the recent defeat of the tuition tax credit 
initiative in D.C. indicates support for public 
schools among voters. ‘“‘We in this city have 
done something very important for public edu- 
cation—we’ve shown a commitment.”’ 

Seminar participants chose among 12 work- 
shops to attend for the remainder of the day. 
One of the most popular was ‘‘New Emerging 


Careers in the Year 2000 and a New Look at 
Small Business,’ conducted by Dr. Norman 
Feingold, president of National Career and 
Counseling Services and author of Making It 
on Your Own: Guide to Financial Success. 

Feingold said the personality of the small 
business owner is the most important determin- 
ant of success or failure. He or she must be a 
leader, have initiative, a positive attitude, a 
sense of responsibility, a commitment to work 
and be adaptable. Job satisfaction, he said, has 
declined in all areas but two—small business 
owners and farmers. 

As for new careers, Feingold said hundreds, 
possibly thousands, of new careers are added 
each year. New jobs of the future include exotic 
welder (welding without gravity), family media- 
tor (instead of divorce lawyer), genetic counse- 
lor, robot psychologist, plant therapist, lunar 
miner (as in moon) and cultural historian. 

Other workshop topics included optimizing 
human resources, disability awareness, stress 
testing, identifying training needs through per- 
formance analysis, learning from objects in 
museums, recent trends in Department of Edu- 
cation funding of personnel preparation pro- 
grams, staff development in higher education, 
futurism, and educational program evaluation in 
the ’80s. —D.R. 


Wanted: Broadcast Grads 


All Speech and Drama Department graduates with 
BAs in either speech communications or radio-TV 
broadcasting are wanted to form a GW 
Broadcasting Alumni Association. If you're 
interested in joining, send your name and address 
to Carla Hyatt, BA '81, Box 59, Beekmantown 
Road, Plattsburgh, N.Y. 12901, or call (518) 
563-4870 between 2 and 10 p.m. or (518) 561-0960 
between midnight and 6 a.m. Monday through 
Friday. 
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Alumni in the News 


President Reagan has named Gen. James R. 
Allen, MSB ’65, commander-in-chief of the 
Military Airlift Command headquartered at 
Scott Air Force Base, Ill. In this role Allen 
directs all Defense Department air activities 
worldwide as well as air rescue recovery opera- 
tions, air weather service and aerospace audio- 
visual services. He formerly served as deputy 
commander-in-chief of the U.S. European 
Command. 


The Prince George’s (Md.) Community College 
Board of Trustees has elected Jack Bailer, BA 
"61, chairman for 1981-82. A staff manager for 
C&P Telephone, Bailer has been a member of 
the board since 1970, serving as chairman in 
1977-78. He is also a member of the Maryland 
State Association of Community College Trust- 
ees Executive Board and is second vice president 
of the Allenwood Parent-Teachers Association. 


Calvin E. Barfield, MA 63, has been appointed 
director of facilities engineering at Aeronautical 
Radio Inc., an Annapolis-based nationwide tele- 
communications company of the air transport 
industry. He has served the company for 20 
years in various engineering roles. 


Believing he can save the city and its people from 
being transformed into a monumental landfill, 
David Baruch, BA ’76, MS ’78, founded and 
heads the Environmental Recycling Center on 
Snader Avenue in Washington. An innovative 
recycling project he started at GW won the Keep 
America Beautiful Award in 1976. 


Darrell D. Carter, BA ’49, MA ’54, formerly a 
foreign service officer with the International 
Communications Agency in Latin America and 
Washington, has been named director of the Of- 
fice of Protocol and Public Affairs for the city 
of Dallas. 


A life-long equestrian and horse racing fan, New 
York female sports commentator Charlsie Can- 
tey, BA ’68, hosts the half-hour show, “Racing 
from...Belmont...or Aqueduct...or Saratoga,” 
depending on the day’s location, Saturdays on 
WOR-TV. She and her husband were exercise 
riders for Burt Firestone, owner of 1980 Ken- 
tucky Derby winner Genuine Risk. 


The new superintendent of the Dorchester 
County, Md., School District is William R. Cot- 
ton, EdS ’80. He has been finance director for 
the Queen Anne’s County Board of Education 
the past two years. 


Formerly the city’s assistant director for 
engineering and operations, Charlie C. Crowder 
Jr., MSA °78, was appointed director of the 
Newport News, Va., Waterworks Department in 
July. Before coming to Newport News, he head- 
ed the Department of Waterworks for Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and the Danville, Va., Public Works 


Department. 


Charles R. Duda, BA ’70, formerly vice presi- 
dent in the Washington Corporate Banking Di- 
vision of First American Bank of Maryland, has 
been named senior vice president and chief com- 
mercial lending officer for the Silver Spring- 
based bank. 


Andy G. Fallat Jr., MHC °’72, the new ad- 
ministrator of Evergreen General Hospital in 
Totem Lake, Wash., previously served as ad- 
ministrator of Good Samaritan Hospital in 
Puyallup, Wash. 


The new general manager of the Florida Philhar- 
monic is Jack M. Firestone, BA ’68. He pre- 
viously managed the Louisville Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


Dr. Sherahe B. Fitzpatrick, BS '73, formerly a 
Fellow in Adolescent Medicine at the University 
of Maryland and Medical College in Baltimore, 
recently became a Fellow in the Pulmonary 
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Aspects of Adolescent Medicine at John Hop- 
kins University Hospital and Medical College. 
She is the only pediatrician this year to re- 
ceive an American Lung Association grant to 
help fund her work at Hopkins. 


When the Indiana State Department of Natural 
Resources’ Division of Historic Preservation 
underwent reorganization in July, Richard A. 
Gantz, MA ’71, was named to head the new Di- 
vision of Historic Preservation and Archeology, 
which administers the state’s Register of Historic 
Sites and Structures and the Indiana portion of 
the National Register of Historic Places. 


The chief of staff of the Ist Army, Brig. Gen. 
Wendall H. Gilbert, MAE ’74, has been named 
vice president for administration and develop- 
ment at Austin Peay State University, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 


Maj. Gen. James A. Grimsley Jr., MA 64, was 
inaugurated 16th president of The Citadel 
March 20 in Charleston, S.C. He served as act- 
ing president of the military college since August 
1980. 


William R. Haden, MA ’65, has been promoted 
to vice president for development at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He had been director of devel- 
opment at the university since 1979. 


Secretary of Agriculture John R. Block in 
August appointed Thomas A. Hammer, MBA 
74, deputy undersecretary for international af- 
fairs and commodity programs. In this position, 
Hammer formulates and administers policies for 
the department’s Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service, Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, Foreign Agriculture Service, and 
Office of International Corporation and Devel- 
opment. Prior to his appointment, he was na- 
tional affairs director for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


At various times a top aide to President Lyndon 
Johnson, a writer for Time magazine and the 
New York Times, and press secretary to Texas 
Gov. Dolph Briscoe, Robert L. Hardesty, BA 
*59, became Southwest Texas State University’s 
seventh president in November. Preceding his 
appointment, he was chancellor for administra- 
tion of the University of Texas System. He cur- 
rently serves on the Board of Governors of the 
U.S. Postal Service and on the Intergovernmen- 
tal Advisory Council on Education. 


Mitchell M. Hall, MS ’69, has been named 
manager of corporate staff services for the 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 


The Council of Chapter and Division Presidents 
of the United Nations Association of the United 
States of America (UNA-USA) in May present- 
ed U.S. District Court Judge Sarah T. Hughes, 
LLB ’22, LLD ’71, a past president of the Dallas 
UNA-USA chapter, its 1981 Arnold Goodman 
Leadership Award for her many years of out- 


Cantey Fitzpatrick Hardesty 
standing leadership in the organization. In 
August, the 85-year-old judge, who adminis- 
tered the oath of office to Lyndon Johnson 
aboard Air Force One following President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination in 1963, stepped down from 
the bench. Kennedy had originally appointed her 
to this judgeship. 


Phillip S. Hunter, BBA °64, is the new president 
and chief executive officer of Hunter Associates 
Laboratory, a St. Louis-based company that de- 
signs, manufactures and sells equipment meas- 
uring the color and appearance of paint and 
other coatings. 


Uganda’s chief government statistician is Pon- 
tian K. Kayiso, MS °77. 


Gen. Frederick J. Kroesen, BIA '62, MIA ’66, 
commander of U.S. Army forces in Europe, 
escaped with only neck scratches after West Ger- 
man terrorists bombarded his car with grenades 
and bullets last September. 


David P. Lambert, JD ’67, has been named a 
vice president of the New York Stock Exchange. 
He has been in charge of the Exchange’s public 
affairs program since 1979 and is responsible for 
monitoring congressional activities, particularly 
tax and corporate governance matters. 


Rear Adm. Charles E. Larkin, MIA ’68, assum- 
ed duties as superintendent of the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy in New London, Conn. He pre- 
viously commanded the 13th Coast Guard Dis- 
trict in Seattle, Wash. 


The new president of the Consulting Engineers 
Council of Metropolitan Washington is Vincent 
D. Lee-Thorpe, MEA ’62. Lee-Thorpe heads his 
own mechanical/electrical engineering firm in 
Bethesda. 


The U.S. Interior Department’s highest honor, 
the Distinguished Service Award, was recently 
presented to Kiguma J. Murata, BS ’36, who 
helped establish the Hawaiian Volcano Observa- 
tory for the U.S. Geological Survey in 1957. The 
retired research chemist was cited for his scien- 
tific creativity and outstanding leadership in geo- 
chemistry and mineralogy during his 30 years 
with the department. 


Richard Mulberry, BA °48, was sworn in as the 
Interior Department’s inspector general by Sec- 
retary James Watt July 15. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, Mulberry served as an executive partner in 
the Dallas office of the Denver-based Elmer Fox 
& Co. accounting firm. 


Formerly executive director of the U.S. Metric 
Board, Malcolm E. O’Hagan, DSc ’66, is now 
president of the Value Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in McLean, Va. O’Hagan received the GW 
Alumni Achievement Award in 1980. 


Robert A. Osborn Jr., BS 55, has been pro- 
moted from vice president of store operations 
for Drug Fair Inc. to vice president of operations 
of the mid-Atlantic region of Gray Drug Stores 
Inc. 


James W. Pavlick, PhD ’70, professor and head 
of the Chemistry Department at Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute in Worcester, Mass., has re- 
ceived the WPI Board of Trustees’ 1981 Award 
for Outstanding Teaching. 


me 


Pavlik 


O’Hagan 


Kroesen 


Sarah Hughes receives the United Nations 
Association of the United States’ Arnold 
Goodman Leadership Award from Mrs. Rita 
Goodman. 


Vance T. Peterson, MSA °71, director of aca- 
demic relations at the University of Southern 
California since 1977, was named executive di- 
rector of university relations in September. He 
oversees USC’s public information, media rela- 
tions, periodicals and publications programs. 


A retired Army Corps of Engineers official, Carl 
P. Rodolph Jr., MIA ’70, has been named direc- 
tor of the Albuquerque, N.M., Municipal Devel- 
opment Department. 


Eileen Shanahan, BA ’44, has been named 
senior assistant managing editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. The former New York 
Times Washington correspondent and HEW as- 
sistant secretary held the same position at the 
Washington Star until it ceased publication in 
August. 


Three GW graduates have been named to posi- 
tions at Holy Cross College. The Rev. Raymond 
P. Schroth, PhD ’71, is the college’s new dean. 
Father Schroth came to Holy Cross from Rock- 
hurst College, a Jesuit school in Kansas City, 
Mo., where he had been academic dean since 
1979. GW Phi Beta Kappa alumnus Randy R. 
Ross, BS '67, who spent the last three years 
as a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study’s School of Natural Sciences in Princeton, 
N.J., has been appointed assistant professor of 
physics. And David J. Schap, MS °77, is an in- 
structor in economics. He previously taught at 
Washington University in St. Louis. 


Maurice J. Stack, MS °71, is special agent in 
charge of the Mobile, Ala., FBI office. A 20- 
year veteran of the bureau, Stack began his 
career as a special agent in Jacksonville, Fla. 


LeGrand G. Van Uitert, BS '49, supervisor of 
Bell Telephone Laboratories’ Solid State Mater- 
ials Synthesis Group, is the 1981 recipient of the 
American Physics Society’s International Prize 
for New Materials. The award cites Van Uitert’s 
key role in the discovery and development of a 
variety of new substances vital to magnetic and 
optical technology. He received the GW Alumni 
Achievement Award in 1980. 


As the new human resources manager of West- 
ern Electric’s Eastern Region, headquartered in 
Cockeysville, Md., Gloria M. Ward, BBA °79, is 
responsible for equal opportunity, affirmative 
action, employment and compensation, and 
public and community relations. Western Elec- 
tric is the manufacturing and supply unit of the 
Bell System. 


Bernard J. Welch, MA °76, was ordained a 
Roman Catholic priest May 2 in the Chapel of 
Pope John XXIII Seminary, Portland, Maine. 


Alumni Authors 


Jerome A. Barron, LLM °60, dean of the Na- 
tional Law Center and noted First Amendment 
scholar, Public Rights and the Private Press, a 
discussion of the question, ‘‘Is individual oppor- 
tunity for expression, privacy and reputational 
integrity sufficiently protected as both media 
and government get bigger?’’ Butterworth and 
Co., Toronto, Canada, 1981. 


Frederick L. Bergmann, PhD ’53, and Harry W. 
Pedicord, editors, The Plays of David Garrick, a 
six-volume series marking the first attempt since 
1795 to publish the complete plays of Garrick. 
(Volumes 1 and 2, containing Garrick’s own 
plays, were published in 1980.) Volume 3: Gar- 
rick’s Adaptations of Shakespeare, 1744-1756 
and Volume 4: Garrick’s Adaptations of 
Shakespeare, 1759-1773. Southern Illinois 
University Press, Carbondale, Ill., 1981. 


Margaret Truman Daniel, BA °46, Murder on 
Capitol Hill, a whodunit about the demise of a 
U.S. Senate majority leader; and Letters from 
Father: The Truman Family’s Personal Corres- 
pondence. Arbor House, New York, N.Y., 
1981. 


Sidney Dorros, EdD °65, Parkinson’s: A Pa- 
tient’s View, a comprehensive account of the 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Although George Washington’s 250th birthday 
is a month away, we’ve already started our 
special celebration of this monumental event. 
And we want you to share in the festivities 
with us. The Alumni Relations Office and the 
General Alumni Association invite you to par- 
ticipate in the many activities and events 
George’s namesake has to offer not only dur- 
ing the next few months, but all year! Help us 
make this one of the most memorable birthday 
parties ever. If you have questions concerning 
these programs, contact us at Alumni House, 
George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 


William M. Porter, MSA ’70 
President, General Alumni Association 


Sandra H. Lear, BA ’76 
Director, Alumni Relations Office 


———— 
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On-Campus Events 


February 3—First Wednesday Lecture 

Was the father of our country actually a 
woman in disguise? Did he have a mistress? 
Was he cold and stingy, reluctant to give credit 
to subordinates? These are just a few of the 
questions University Professor Marcus 
Cunliffe, a renowned authority on American 
history and author of many books on the life 
of George Washington, will attempt to answer 
when he speaks on ‘“‘The George Washington 


author’s 20-year struggle with the disease and 
its treatment. Seven Locks Press, Washington, 
D.C., 1981. 


Michael Grow, PhD °77, The Good Neighbor 
Policy and Authoritarianism in Paraguay: Uni- 
ted States Economic Expansion and Great- 
Power Rivalry in Latin America During World 
War II. Regents Press, Lawrence, Kan., 1981. 
Dr. Grow is a GW associate professorial lecturer 
in history and research associate at the Smithso- 
nian Institution’s Woodrow Wilson Internation- 
al Center for Scholars. 


Wallace S. Hutcheon, Jr., MA ’69, PhD °75, 
Robert Fulton: Pioneer of Undersea Warfare. 
Naval Institute Press, Annapolis, Md., 1981. 
Dr. Hutcheon is professor of history at Northern 
Virginia Community College in Annandale. 


Philip M. Flammer, BA °58, The Vivid Air: The 
Lafayette Escadrille, an in-depth look at the 
famed American volunteer unit which fought 
with the French during World War I. University 
of Georgia Press, Athens, Ga., 1981. 


Phyllis Karas, BAE 65, A Life Worth Living, 
a contemporary women’s novel set in Marble- 


head, Mass. St. Martin’s Press, New York, 
N.Y., 1981. 


Eve B. MacMaster, MA *68, God’s Family— 
Stories of God and His People: Genesis, the first 
of a series designed to retell the Bible’s Old 
Testament to children. This book begins with the 
Creation, continuing through Adam and Eve, 
Noah, and Abraham, concluding with Joseph’s 
enslavement in Egypt. Herald Press, Scottsdale, 
Pa., 1981. 


Robert O. Richardson, JD °54, How to Get 
Your Own Patent, an inventor’s guide. Sterling 
Publishing Co., New York, N.Y., 1981. Former- 
ly an examiner for the U.S. Patent and Trade- 
mark Office, Richardson is now patent counsel 
for the Army Armament Materiel Readiness 
Command. 


Richard W. Stephenson, BA °66, The Car- 
tography of Northern Virginia—Facsimile Re- 
productions of Maps Dating from 1608 to 1915. 
Fairfax County Office of Comprehensive Plan- 
ning’s History and Archeology Section, Fairfax, 
Va., 1981. Stephenson is head of the Geography 
and Map Division’s reference and bibliography 
section at the Library of Congress. 


‘Scandals,’ ” in the Marvin Center third-floor 
ballroom, 8 p.m. Free. 

To ensure seating, call Alumni Relations, 
676-6435, at least two days before the lecture. 
Dinner is available, starting at 6:30 p.m., by 
making reservations directly with the GWU 
Club on the Marvin Center third floor, 
676-6610. 


February 19—Martha’s Marathon of Birthday 
Bargains 

Alumni can help needy students with their 
campus housing expenses by participating in 
this annual auction named after George 
Washington’s wife and sponsored by the GW 
Residence Hall Association. Particularly ap- 
propriate to attend because it’s practically on 
the eve of George’s 250th birthday, the auction 
has—for the highest bidder—autographed 
books and artwork by faculty members and il- 
lustrious alumni, first choice on certain dorm 
rooms, lunches and dinners with selected facul- 
ty, staff and alumni, dates with eligible 
students, a month’s free parking, and the 
chance to be GW president for a day. Marvin 
Center Ballroom, 8 p.m. A nominal donation 
(it’s tax deductible) is requested for admission. 


February 20—Parents-Alumni Open House 
Co-sponsored by the Student Activities Office, 
Alumni Relations Office and a number of stu- 
dent organizations, the day’s activities for 
alumni, parents and students will include a 
reception for parents and alumni featuring 
GW President Lloyd H. Elliott as speaker, a 
brunch in the Marvin Center, faculty lectures, 
a Program Board movie presentation, and an 
evening dance. For more information, call the 
Student Activities Office, 676-6555. 


March 8-April 1—‘‘Hello, George Calling!” 
Alumni from the metropolitan D.C. area will 
take part in the local ‘‘George Calling” 
phonathon effort for the 1981-82 GW Annual 
Fund. Volunteers, which also include families 
of alumni, students, faculty, staff and friends 
of the university will be calling alumni in the 


District, Southern Maryland and Northern 
Virginia for contributions each Monday 
through Thursday nights during the four-week 
period from the Marvin Center, rooms 
410-415. A free buffet dinner will be served to 
all callers from 5:45-6:30 p.m.; calling will 
start at 6:45 and end at 9:30. Complimentary 
parking is provided to all callers needing it. 
Volunteers should call the GW Development 
Office, 676-6415. 


April 23-25—Alumni Reunion Weekend 

All GW graduates are invited to attend this 
reunion gala. Activities and events planned in- 
clude a special luncheon for all classes prior to 
and including 1932, constituent meetings for 
alumni of all GW’s schools, a picnic, a dance, 
a banquet, and the presentation of the 1982 
GW Alumni Service Awards. Specifics will be 
mailed in coming months. 


April 24—Annual Service Awards 
Presentation 

Held in conjunction with this year’s Alumni 
Reunion Weekend, this annual event will 
honor alumni, faculty and staff who have 
given outstanding service to the university. 


Off-Campus Events 


January, February, March—Regional Meetings 
University Professor Marcus Cunliffe and Dr. 
Henry Solomon, professor of economics and 


Burr S. Stottle, LLB '13, The Unexpurgated 
Observations, Versifications & Reminiscences of 
Burr S. Stottle. Self-published, Huntsville, 
Ala., 1981. 


Earl T. Willis, EdD °47, Education and First 
Principles: A Historical Perspective, a study of 
educational thought from the time of Plato and 
Aristotle to the present. University Presses of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla., 1981. Dr. Willis is 
professor emeritus of education at Towson State 
University. 

DUA MGA ES A: 


February 15 Deadline for 
Governing Board Nominations 


February 15 is the final deadline for submitting 
nominations for membership on the General 
Alumni Association (GAA) Governing Board. 

The board is composed of three elected 
members from each of the schools of the 
university, plus two alumni faculty members. These 
members serve two-year terms and may be re- 
elected. The terms of all current elected members 
of the Governing Board expire July 1. 

Ballots will be in the May/June GWTimes. 

Submit nominations—with names of 10 
additional alumni who support the nomination—to 
Nominating Committee, Alumni House, George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, will be the featured speakers at 
regional meetings planned for the next few 
months. Dr. Cunliffe will bring his First 
Wednesday Lecture (see ‘‘On-Campus 
Events’’), “The George Washington 
‘Scandals,’ ’’ to Dallas and Houston—and 
possibly other cities—during January and 
February. Also during those two months, 
Dean Solomon will talk about ‘‘The 
Economics of Defense’’ with alumni in 
Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Louis. Other 
meetings will take place in March. Invitations, 
with times and specific locations, will be mail- 
ed in advance from the Alumni Relations Of- 
fice to alumni in the appropriate areas. 


March 13-21—Alumni Tour Madrid 

Spain, a land of castles, sea-scarred coastlines, 
snow-capped mountains and proud traditions, 
has at its center—and capital—the city of 
Madrid. Alumni will spend a week in the city, 
concentrating on almost anything that interests 
them. GW’s travel consultants have designed a 
program that allows you to decide how you'll 
see the city and at what pace. Dr. Guido E. 
Mazzeo, professor and chairman of the 
Department of Romance Languages and Liter- 
atures, will accompany the group, providing 
insights into Spanish culture, language and the 
people. Cost is approximately $1,100 per per- 
son, which includes roundtrip air transporta- 
tion on a scheduled airline, hotel accommoda- 
tions at the Castellana, continental breakfasts, 
taxes and tips. For tour brochure, call the 
alumni travel coordinator, 676-6435. 


June 23-27—Alumni College 1982 
Explore and discuss issues in technology, 
health care and ethics with GW professors of 


v medicine, physiology and religion during a 


34-day symposium at Airlie House, Warren- 
ton, Va. The college is designed to stimulate 
interaction between faculty and alumni. 
Although the Alumni Relations Office will 
mail details in February to Washington-area 
graduates, all alumni are encouraged to attend. 
Please write or call for a brochure. 


Where Are They Now? 


Following are 46 GW graduates whose 
whereabouts are unknown to the General 
Alumni Association. If you know the cur- 
rent address of anyone listed, please contact 
the Alumni Records Office, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 
20052, (202) 676-6439. 


Edward Abrams, MA ’41 
Constance E. Adams, BS ’04 
Gary S. Bader, BBA ’74 

Mary A. Baer, BA ’27 

Nancy R. Cahill, BA ’72 

Elbert V. Cain Jr., MBA ’57 
Joseph T. Daly, MD ’72 

JoAnn A. Damiani, BAE ’74 
Ester A. Eckert, BA ’24, MA ’27 
William M. Edmondson Jr., MBA ’69 
Florence Falk, BA ’48 

Margaret S. Fallon, BA ’26 
John R. Gantz, MAE ’72 

Marie G. Garrett, JD °46 
Donald A. Hailey, BBA ’55 
David H. Halem, BS ’72, MS ’75 
Marion G. Irving, BA ’64 
Mitchell A. Isacoff, JD ’72 
Sondra G. Jacoby, BA ’71 
Calvin E. James, BBA ’70 
Charles K. Kanno, MA ’69 
Carol I. Karasik, BA 64, MAE ’67 
Robert L. Lambert, BA ’51 
Robert E. Lamothe, MS ’75 
Richard B. Mann, BA ’53 
Carolyn T. Manning, MA ’76 
Chacha E. Ndissi, PhD ’76 
Bonnie W. Neiderman, MAE ’68 
Linda B. O’Connell, BA 64, MA ’71 
Herbert H. Orenstein, BA ’51 
Edwin C. Pancoast, MIA ’71 


e 


Carol N. Paquette, BBA ’63 
Christine A. Ramsy, MBA ’78 
Stella Randolph, BA ’22, MA ’23 
Gale E. Samuels, BA ’71 

Luis A. Sanchez, MD ’30 

Robert B. Tanguy, MIA ’70 

Lilly K. Tauber, MA ’53 

Anna I. Uhl, BA ’54 

Katherine G. Underwood, BLS ’31 
Georgia L. Vavra, BA ’68 

David R. Vehling, MSB ’67 
Gerald H. Wallman, MHC ’73 
Josephine A. Walsh, BA ’50 
Harold Yablon, BA ’56 

Miles A. Yale, BA ’29, MA ’31, LLB ’23 


Moving? Let Us Know 


If you’re moving soon, or if university mail is 
inaccurately addressed, please complete and 
return this form to Alumni Records Office, George 
Washington University, Washington, DC 20052. 


Name 


Degree & Year Received 


Old Address 


Oe Rint MR reset atts 1 tle Riebard 4 - 


New Address 
City, State, Zip 

Occupation 

Name of Employer 

Home Phone ( ) 


Business Phone ( ) 
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Take a Seat, or Two, or... 


Deck Chair Armchair 


GEORGE WASWNGTON 


UNIVERSITY 


Take a seat—any seat! 


GW’'s General Alumni Association now has four 
alumni chairs to choose from: the deck chair, 
made of solid hardwood with “George Washington 
University” emblazoned on the back; the 
traditional black and gold armchair with cherry 
arms; the black and gold rocker; and the black and 
gold side chair. The last three feature the 
university seal in gold. 


i 


Prices are $45 for the deck chair, $120 for the 
armchair, $110 for the rocker, and $90 for the side 
chair. Orders must be accompanied by full 
payment and will be delivered anywhere in the 
continental U.S. Delivery charges are included in 
the price. Approximate delivery time is 12 weeks. 
Call (202) 676-6435 for more information. 


EA Eie Sra T EROALE LAS TINERET a T E R O E ornamentation | 


I Mail to: 
Alumni Chairs, Alumni House 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 20052 


j 

i 

d Please send me: 

4 —_________deck chair(s) 
j 

4 

a 


—______focker(s) side chair(s) 


Enclosed is my check for$__ made payable to the 


GW General Alumni Association. 


f] Degree & Year 
4 Street 
City, State, Zip 
a Phone: Home ( ) 


armchair(s) 


Office ( ) 
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Alumni Deaths 


John S. Barnett, MA ’65, July 2, Nantucket, 
Mass. 


John P. Bloom, MA ’49, Reston, Va. 


Nancy M. Bouscaren, BA ’52, April 20, 
Washington 

Lillian T. Bridges, BAE ’56, May 1, Leesburg, 
Va. 

John M. Buhl, AA ’53, College Park, Md. 
Robert J. Byrne, MS ’58, July 8, Bethesda 
Carlos Dalmau, BA ’41, MD ’44, July 24, 
New York City 

Bernard M. Davis Sr., DEN ’16, May 3, 
Frederick, Md. 

Earl H. Davis, LLM ’28, MPL ’30, September 
26, Silver Spring 

Shirley G. Fishman, BA ’33, September 23, 
Washington 


Cecile L. Fusfeld, AA ’31, MD ’35, May 12, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


e a 
Alumni Artists 
‘“‘ Dyed and Stitched,” an exhibition of fiber 
landscapes by Bonnie Beth Abbott, MAE ’75, 


was presented in August at Gallery-Space in the 
Monroeville, Pa., Public Library. 


Anne Banks, MFA ’68, exhibited her multi- 
textured collages at the Foundry Gallery in 
Washington during November. 


Clay and ceramic crafts by Bonnie Collier, MFA 
*71, were displayed in the Hodson Art Gallery 
of Hood College’s Tatem Arts Center in Frede- 
rick, Md., during March. 


Landscapes and monotypes by Gary Goldberg, 
BA '79, appeared at the Georgetown Art Gallery 
in March. 


John Douglas Harris, BA ’68, MFA ’75, has a 
permanent display of his new soft sculptures on 
the second floor of the BFM Gallery in New 
York City. Through February, he will be ex- 
hibiting eight high-relief paper sculptures, 
displayed progressively in two suites at BFM. 


Jill Altschul Lion, BA ’63, will have a one- 
woman show of her stone sculptures in GW’s 
Gelman Library during February. The works 
will appear in the library’s front window and 
main floor lobby. 


A group of oil paintings by M. A. D. Keatley, 
BA ’66, which included works paying tribute to a 
variety of personalities from jazz pianist Fats 
Waller to 19th-century French photographer La- 
tique, were on display at the Club Uptown in 
Tallahassee, Fla., during August. 


Jimilu Mason, BA ’53, who sculpted the official 
bust of President Lyndon Johnson which stands 
in the LBJ Memorial Park in Stonewall, Texas, 
and painted the LBJ portrait hanging in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery in Washington, recently 
completed two major works. ‘‘Cabriole,’”’ a 
12-by-14-foot cast bronze group of three leaping 
male dancers, was unveiled August 29 in front of 
the Kanawha Valley Bank in Charleston, W. Va. 
Her most recent work, ‘‘Split Ring,” a water 
fountain carved in Roman travertine, was in- 
stalled at Chicago’s Ridge Shopping Mall in Sep- 
tember. 


An intaglio poster by Virginia A. Myers, BA ’49, 
announced the opening of the Iowa Center for 
the Arts’ spring 1981 operatic theater production 
of Leo Janacek’s masterpiece, ‘‘The Cunning 
Little Vixen.” The work, commissioned by the 
University of lowa Foundation, depicts a young 
fox with its head pointing toward a gleam of sun- 
light filtering through a forest. Myers is an asso- 


Arthur B. Hayes Jr., BA ’22, July 7, Chevy 
Chase 

Brooks Hays, JD ’22, October 12, Chevy 
Chase 


Lester J. Hook, MS ’65, June 26, Bethesda 


Martin P. Gallagher, Att. ’33, April 20, 1980, 
Ontario, Ore. 

Norman M. Green, BA ’58, MBA ’66, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Estelle T. Griswold, AA ’44, August 13, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Howard S. Heid, BA ’25, August 23, Bethesda 


Marjorie L. Heinzerling, MAE ’53, 
Washington 


James B. Holden, AA ’37, Boise, Idaho 


Ann C. Hurley, BA ’41, August 19, 
Washington 


Donald C. Little, BA ’24, May 20, Bonner 
Springs, Kan. 


ciate professor of art at UI’s Schools of Art and 
Art History. 


Lucy W. Pirtle, MFA ’80, exhibited a number 
of her recent paintings and collages in a group 
show at the Rayburn House Office Building on 
Capitol Hill during September. Also that month, 
her collage, ‘‘Aswan-1981,’’ was in the ‘Collage 
and Drawing” show at the Washington Wom- 
en’s Art Center. 


Rick Lee 


| É 


Mason and her “‘Cabriole’’ © 1980 


Lion’s “Fear of Failing” 


Walter T. Lusk, MEA ’77, May 6, Frederick, 


Md. 


Ruth Markwood, BA ’31, MA 42, July 7, 


1980, Chevy Chase 


Joseph J. McClelland, MA 65, May 17, 


Honolulu 


Paul H. McMurray, BA ’32 
John K. Meskimen, BA ’67, May 4, Lake 


Bancroft, Va. 


E. K. Morris, DPS ’73, chairman emeritus of 


the GW Board of Trustees, November 20, 
Washington (See page 2.) 


J. Joseph W. Palmer, BA ’23, MA ’25, 
LLB ’37 


Morton L. Polk, BA ’31, LLB ’33 


Louise H. Osterhoudt, BAE ’24, July 20, 
Washington 


John F. Rey, BCE ’67, May 1, New York City 


Richard R. Roberts, MAE ’57, EdD 64, 
Vienna, Va. 


Isidore Shulman, BA ’31, MD ’34, May 7, 


Washington 


Hildreth C. Wright, BA ’26, Los Gatos, Calif. 


Jon K. Yamamoto, BA ’76, MA ’79 
Migra Z. Zadeikis, BA ’54, Oct. 6, 1980, 


Bethany Beach, Del. 
Walter F. Zartman, BA ’64, MSA ’77, June 8, 


Vienna, Va. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 
Frances Kirkpatrick, former professor of home 


economics, March 18, St. Louis 


Wolfram Legner, professor emeritus of 
German, October 4, Naples, Fla. 


Mark M. Platt, associate professor of 
neurology and of child health and 
development, August 10, Washington 


Correction 


GWTimes erroneously reported the death of 
Evagene H. Ruebush, EdS ’71, a guidance 
counselor at Bethesda-Chevy Chase High 
School in Bethesda, in the Oct/Nov issue. We 
apologize for any inconvenience this error may 


have caused. 
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Culture 


JANUARY 


Through Jan. 29 
MFA Thesis 
Show—Winter 
1982, Monday 
through Friday, 
10 am-5 pm, 
Dimock Gallery, 
free. Information: 
676-7091 


Through Jan. 31 
“Children in 
Japanese 
Printmaking,’’ an 
exhibit of Japanese 
woodblock prints by 
various artists, 
Gelman Library Ist 
floor, free. 
Information: 
676-6845 or 
676-6047 


FEBRUARY 


Through Feb. 28 
An exhibit of stone 
sculptures by Jill 
Altschul Lion, BA 
63, Gelman Library 
front window and 
Ist floor, free. 
Information: 
676-6845 or 
676-6047 


4-19 

“George 
Washington’s 250th 
Birthday 
Exhibition,” works 
from GW faculty 
members and the 
university’s 
permanent 
collection, Monday 
through Friday, 9 
am-5pm, Dimock 
Gallery, free. 
Information: 
676-7091 


8 

Music Faculty 
Recital, Neil 
Tilkens, pianist, 
8:30 pm, Marvin 
Theater, free. 
Information: 
676-6245 


21 

Music Faculty 
Recital, 8:30 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


25-March 19 

Fine Arts Faculty 
Exhibition, Monday 
through Friday, 

9 am-5 pm, Dimock 
Gallery, free. 
Information: 
676-7091 


MARCH 


1-31 

Third annual 
Kalevala exhibit of 
Finnish arts and 
literature, Gelman 
Library 1st floor, 
free. Information: 
Margaret Clark, 
676-6047 


14 

Sixth annual 
Kalevala Day 
Celebration 
featuring Finnish 
performing arts and 
folklife festival, 

3 pm, Marvin 
Theater, $3 adults, 
children under 12 
free. Information: 
933-1664 


26, 27 
Student-Faculty 
Dance Concert, 
8 pm, Marvin 
Theater. 
Information: 
676-6577 


31-April 23 

Annual Awards 
Show, artwork by 
seniors and graduate 
students, Monday 
through Friday, 

9 am-5 pm, Dimock 
Gallery, free. 
Information: 
676-7091 


Workshops, 


Seminars, Etc. 


Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 
located in Woodhull 
House, 2033 G St., 
offers frequent 
workshops in 
resume preparation 
and interviewing 
skills. Call 676-6495 
for exact days and 
times. 


6 

Professional 
Consultant Program 
information session, 
Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW), 6:30- 

7:30 pm, on 
campus, free. For 
location 
information and 
reservations: 
676-8067 or 
676-7036 


21, February 18, 
March 18 
Legal Assistant 


Program 
information session, 
CCEW, noon-! pm, 
on campus, free. 
For location 
information and 
reservations: 
676-7095 or 
676-7036 


27, February 17, 
March 17 
Publication 
Specialist Program 
information session, 
CCEW, noon-! pm, 
on campus, free. 
For location 
information and 
reservations: 
676-7273 or 
676-7036 


FEBRUARY 


3, March 3 
Information 
Systems Specialist 
Program 
information session, 
CCEW, noon-! pm, 
on campus, free. 
For location 
information and 
reservations: 
676-8533 or 
676-7036 


3, March 3 
Landscape Architect 
Assistant Program 
information session, 
CCEW, noon-1 pm, 
on campus, free. 
For location 
information and 
reservations: 
676-8069 or 
676-7036 


19 

“*Martha’s 
Marathon of 
Birthday Bargains,” 
annual Residence 
Hall Association- 
sponsored auction, 
8 pm, Marvin 
Center Ballroom. 
Information: 
676-6688 


Opi House for 
Parents and Alumni 
(See page 2). 
Information: 
676-6555 


20 

Columbian Women 
luncheon meeting, 
11 am, GWU Club, 
Marvin Center 3rd 
floor. Speaker: GW 
Professor of History 
Linda Grant De 
Pauw on ‘‘Women 
in Washington’s 


3 ivers AAt : 


Army.”’ Public 
invited. 
Information: 
656-0975 


MARCH 


15 

Washington 
Representative 
Program 
information session, 
CCEW, 6:30- 
7:30 pm, on 
campus, free. For 
location 
information and 
reservations: 
676-7216 or 
676-7036 


JUNE 


12 

“Estate Planning 
for Women,” with 
emphasis on the 
Economic Recovery 
Act of 1981, Marvin 
Theater, 8:30 am- 

1 pm, free. 
Information: 
Director of Planned 
Giving, GW 
Development 
Office, 676-6414. 


Winter 
Convocation 


FEBRUARY 


15 

Winter Convocation 
for all schools, | pm, 
Charles E. Smith 
Center, 600 22nd 
St., presentation of 
diplomas, honorary 
degrees and alumni 
achievement 
awards. 
Traditionally held 
on or near George 
Washington’s 
birthday. Speaker: 
University Professor 
Marcus Cunliffe on 
George Washington. 
Information: 676-6325 


Information: Law 
Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


FEBRUARY 


18 

GW Law 

Association D.C. 
Chapter 
reception/luncheon, 
Marriott Hotel, 22nd & 
M St.,Washington 


“George 


Phonathons 


For more 
information on how 
you can help, call 
the GW 
Development 
Office, (202) 
676-6415. 


JANUARY 


25-26 
Salt Lake City 
25-29 


Los Angeles 
27-28 
Seattle 


FEBRUARY 


San Francisco 
3-4 
Albuquerque 
8 


Houston 
9-10 
Dallas 
10-11 
Atlanta 
16-18 
Miami 
19 
Tampa 
19-20 

St. Petersburg 


Charleston, S.C. 
24-25 


Charlotte, N.C. 
MARCH 


8-April 1 
Washington, D.C. 


APRIL 


12-15 
Richmond 


MAY 


3-4 
Boston 


3-6 
New York City 


Sports 


Sports Information: 


Men (M) 
676-6654 
Women (W) 
676-6751 


JANUARY 


20 

Basketball (M) 
Virginia, 8 pm, 
Charles E. Smith 
Center 


21 

Basketball (W) 
Georgia Southern, 
7:30 pm, Smith 
Center 


22 

Gymnastics (W) 
Maryland, 7 pm, 
Smith Center 


Swimming (M) 
Maryland, 7 pm, 
Smith Center 


23 

Basketball (M) at 
St. Bonaventure, 
7:30 pm 


Basketball (W) 
Fairleigh Dickinson, 
4:30 pm, Smith 
Center 


Swimming/Diving 
(W) American, 
11 am, Smith Center 


Wrestling (M) at 
Duke, 1 pm 


26 
Basketball (M) at 
American, 8 pm 


Swimming (M) at 
James Madison, 
3 pm 


Wrestling (M) 
American, 7 pm, 
Smith Center 


27 
Basketball (W) at 
American, 7 pm 


28 

Basketball (M) 
Rhode Island, 8 pm, 
Smith Center 


29 
Basketball (W) at 
Radford, 7:30 pm 


30 
Basketball (M) St. 
Bonaventure, 8 pm 


Swimming (M) 


4 pm, Smith Center 


Swimming/Diving 
(W) at Navy, 
3:30 pm 


Wrestling (M) 
Towson State, 
Morgan State, 
noon, Smith Center 


31 

Gymnastics (W) 
GW Invitational 
(GW, Wm. & Mary, 
Wilson, Virginia, 


Georgetown, 
Frostburg), 1 pm, 
Smith Center 


FEBRUARY 


1 

Basketball (W) 
Mount St. Mary’s, 
7:30 pm, Smith 
Center 


2 
Basketball (M) at 
Navy, 7:30 pm 


Swimming (M) 
Howard, 7 pm, 
Smith Center 


Wrestling (M) at 
Maryland, 7:30 pm 


4 
Basketball (M) at 
Duquesne, 8 pm 


5 

Swimming (M) (W) 
Shepherd, 4 pm, 
Smith Center 


Wrestling (M) at 
Shippensburg, 7 pm 


6 

Basketball (W) 
Monmouth, 2 pm, 
Smith Center 


Basketball (M) West 
Virginia, 8 pm, 
Smith Center 


7 

Gymnastics (W) 
Frostburg at 
William and Mary, 
1 pm 


9 
Basketball (W) at 
Georgetown, 8 pm 


Wrestling (M) 
Capital Collegiate 
Conference 
Tournament, 10 am, 
Smith Center 


10 

Basketball (M) 
Massachusetts, 

8 pm, Smith Center 


Swimming (M) at 
Richmond, 4 pm 


12 

Swimming/ Diving 
(W) at Wm. & 
Mary, 4 pm 


13 

Gymnastics (W) 

Radford at James 
adison 


Basketball (W) at 
Penn State, 5:45 pm 


Basketball (M) at 
Rutgers, 3 pm 


Swimming (M) at 
Rutgers, | pm 


16 

Basketball (W) St. 
Joseph’s 7:30 pm, 
Smith Center 


Wrestling (M) at 
Old Dominion, 
7 pm 


17 

Wrestling (M) at 
William and Mary, 
7:30 pm 


19 
Swimming (M) at 
Shippensburg, 2 pm 


Swimming/Diving 
(W) Johns Hopkins, 
7 pm, Smith Center 


Wrestling (M) 
James Madison, 
7:30 pm, Smith 
Center 


20 
Basketball (M) at 
West Virginia, 4 pm 


Gymnastics (W) 
Virginia, 11 am, 
Smith Center 


21 

Basketball (W) 
Richmond, 2 pm, 
Smith Center 


24 

Basketball (M) 
Rutgers, 8 pm, 
Smith Center 


25 

Gymnastics (W) at 
Maryland-Baltimore 
County, 7 pm 


Basketball (W) at 
West Virginia, 
7:30 pm 


27 

Basketball (W) 
Morgan State, 

2 pm, Smith Center 


Basketball (M) at 
Pittsburgh, 8 pm 


MARCH 


2, 5-6 

Basketball (M) at 
Eastern Eight 
Tournament, 
Pittsburgh 


5-6 

Swimming (M) at 
Eastern 
Championships, 
Pittsburgh 


JanFeb82 15 


When the forerunner of the GW 
Bookstore—the University Co- 
operative Store—was housed in what 
is now the University Mailroom at 
2120 H St., it sold more than just 
textbooks, exam books, legal pads, 
pencils, pens and subject outlines. 
Why, one could find electrical 
appliances, stuffed toys, jewelry, 
silverware, watches, fraternity and 
sorority pins, photography 
equipment, sports gear, radios and 
tape recorders, as this photo taken in 


LL ——— SS 
The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 
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1950 attests. According to Karolina 
Hedler, BS ’46, who served in 
various posts at the bookstore, 
including acting manager, before 
retiring in 1978, “We had almost 
everything for almost everybody in 
those days. But as more and more 
students came to the university, the 
emphasis on supplies changed and, 
with all the new books we were 
getting, we had little room left for all 
those appliances, so we phased them 


out.” 

904-02 -7761-4 MEDOO LAWOO SGBOO 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

THE GEORGE. WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

2130 _ H STREET NW ROOM 207 
WASHINGTON, OC 20052 
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Through Her Will, 
She’s Found a Way 
to Help Women 

and the University— 
Page 3 
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